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WHEN the inhabitants of a certain part of 
the world have defended themselves for a long 
time against a brave foe, with all the modern 
instruments of war to assist him in the task 
of subjugation, it is but right and proper that 
the people of our country should know more 
of the land and inhabitants capable of such 
heroic resistance. New Zealand is the coun- 
try and the New Zealanders are the people 
who have for so many months defied the power 
of the British nation. They are rude savages, 
nearly naked, armed with the most primitive 
of weapons, owning but few muskets of the 
oldest pattern, with hardly powder enough to 
load them, without military talent, destitute 
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NEW ZEALAND AND ITS PEOPLE. 


A NEW ZEALAND PAH. 


of help or resources of any kind’ from the 
outer world; yet these men have defeated 
numerous expeditions that have been sent 
against them, and caused several remarkable 
panics in the ranks of well-disciplined English 
suldiers and sailors. 

One reason for this is the mountainous con- 
dition of the country. The natives are ac- 
quainted with every foot of the territory. 
They know where to make a stand, and when 
to retreat so as to draw on the confident foe, 
and lure him to his destruction. Their chief, 
Ko-towa-towa, is a shrewd fellow, and never 
fights unless the advantages are all in his fa- 
vor. He makes no rash attacks, but his de- 
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fences are obstinate in the extreme, and much 
mourning has he and his followers caused in 
Great Britain. 

The New Zealanders are fighting for their 
homes, of which the English seek to despoil 
them. The natives claim the land as theirs 
by the right of settlement, and are unwilling 
to leave territory which they*have considered 
their own for years. The English farmers 
wish to expand, and do not like the natives 
for neighbors. Besides, they claim the islands 
on the ground of discovery, ignoring the 
rights of the original inhabitants. When the 
black, tattooed savages refused to give up 
their farms, the settlers fired their cabins, 
their crops, killed their cattle, insulted the 
men, ill-treated the women, and were much 
surprised when the New Zealanders resisted 
such oppression, and raised their hands against 
it. They committed retaliatory acts, murder- | 
ed the whites, burned their houses, and at last 
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war was declared, and the British government 
commenced a fight of extirmination, killing 
old and young, at the same time advising our 
government to deal with the rebels of the 
Southern Confederacy in a gentle manner, 
forgetting the ¢ruelties which were perpe- 
trated in one of its colonies, towards a people 
who had been goaded to madness by wrongs. 

But we have no desire to show the incon- 
sistency of Great Britain. We wish to give 
our readers some reliable account of New 
Zealand and its people, so will state that it is 
a group of islands in the South Pacific Ocean, 
latitude 34.20 west, 47.30 south, and longitude 
166 to 177 east, and consists chiefly of two 
principal islands, the one called North Island, 
_New Ulster, or Eaheinomauwe ; and the other, 
Middle Island, New Munster, or Tavai-Poen- 
ameo; and of a much smaller island, called 


New Leinster, Stewart, or South Island; 


length of the whole group, north to south, 
measured on a line curving nearly through 
their centres, about 12,000 miles; area esti- 
mated at about 97,000 square miles. 

The streams which descend from the moun- 
tains of New Ulster are extremely numerous ; 
and several of them have much greater 
lengths than might be expected, from the ex- 
tent of the island and the configuration of its 
surface. In general, however, they are mere 
mountain torrents, totally unfit for any navi- 
gable purpose, both in consequence of the 
rapidity of their current and the rugged na- 
ture of their channel, and still more of the 
immense deposits of shingle, which they have 
brought down in their course, and deposited 
at their mouths, and in which they are not 
unfrequently altogether lost before reaching 
the ocean. The largest of the rivers are the 
Waikato, augmented by the Waipa, and the 
Manawotu. The former rises in the snows 
and glaciers of Mount Ruapehu (9000 feet 
high), one of the loftiest summits of the cen- 
tral chain, flows circuitously north-north- 
west, and after a course of about 250 miles, 
discharges itself on the west coast, into what 
is called Waikato harbor. Though much in- 
terrupted by falls and rapids, it is navigable 
from its mouth for one hundred miles by ves- 
sels of thirty tons. The Manawotu, rising in 
the same central chain, and at no greater dis- 
tance from the Waikato, takes an opposite 
direction, and, after flowing nearly due south, 
along the base of the Rua Wahine mountains, 
turns west, and forcing its way across a de- 
pression of the central chain, falls into Cook’s 
Strait. “At its mouth, it has a width of three 
hundred yards at half-tide, but is encumbered 
by a bar which, at ebb, has not more than 
seven feet of water. Within the channel 
deepens, and is navigable by small vessels for 
fifty miles. Most of the streams have their 
sources in lakes, many of them obviously fill- 
ing the craters of extinct volcanoes; and 
though often not of great extent, so embo- 
somed among mountains and magnificent for- 
ests, as to present scenery of extraordiuary 
grandeur and beauty. The largest of all the 
lakes is Taupo, situated near the centre of the 
main body of the island, of an irregular trian- 
gular shape, about thirty-six miles long, by 
twenty-five miles broad. About thirty-five 
miles northeast from it, is Lake Roto-Rua, 
which forms nearly a perfect circle of eight 
miles in diameter; and is remarkable for the 
number of hot springs which rise close to its 


banks. Wairarapa, and several other lakes 
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near the extremity of the island, cover an 
area of about 50,000 acres, In the same lo- 
cality is one of the most extensive plains of 
the island, occupying an area of above six 
hundred square miles. 

As yet a considerable portion of the two 
principal islands remains unexplored, and of 
' course any attempt yet made to describe the 
geological structure must be very imperfect. 
Almost all the loftier summits bear obvious 
indications of having been either volcauic 
cones or craters, and in the truncated cone of 
Tongariro, situated in the central chain of 
the north island, considerably east of the set- 
tlement of New Plymouth, at the height of 
6200 feet, the volcanic force is still active. 


appears to be rich in remarkable fossils of 
birds. The most extraordinary of them is the 
Gigantic Moa (Dinornis Giganteus), some 
species of which must have been from ten to 
fourteen feet high. The natives affirm that 
it is not extinct, and that Jiving specimens of 
it still exist in the almost inaccessible forests 
of the interior. It is probable, from the 
geological structure of New Zealand, that 
minerals of much value will be discovered. 
Rumors of rich auriferous deposits have re- 
peatedly been heard, but hitherto it has not 
been found in sufficient quantity to render its 
extraction profitable. Copper-mines have 


been opened in the vicinity of Auckland with 
satisfactory results; sulphur also is very 


NEW ZEALAND WARRIORS. 


Many other parts bear manifest signs of fre- 
quent upheavements and violent convulsions, 
and since 1846 numerous shocks of earthquake 
have been felt, particularly at Wellington, 
where, in October, 1848, the shocks were so 
violent as to shatter most of the houses and 
public buildings, and spread general terror 
and dismay, causing damage to an amount 
estimated at $75,000. Granite seems to be 
of rare occurrence, but isolated masses of 
quartz occur in various places. On the west 
side of the north peninsula of New Ulster, 
near the mouth of the Hoki-anga, transition 
slate is abundant; in the vicinity of Auckland 
the strata form cliffs of a soft pepper-colored 
sandstone, or sandstone conglomerate, with 


occasional seams of lignite. New Zealand 


abundant, and titaniferous iron is found In 
various places. There are also indications of 
tin, lead, silver, bismuth, and nickel. 

In a country stretching through twelve de- 
grees of latitude, covered by mountain ranges, 
several of them clothed with perpetual snow, 
and exposed along an east coast of above 
1500 miles to the tempestuous winds and 
dense clouds which are carried from the 
antarctic circle to the warm regions of the 
north, the climate is necessarily very much 
diversified. The characteristic feature in the 
climates of both principal islands is humidity. 
At Auckland the annual quantity of rain is 
51.84. The climate of New Zealand is re- 
markably healthful; and although at Auck- 


land the number of days in which rain falls 
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‘ds 179, yet other parts of the islands enjoy a 


larger number of dry days, even if the totul 
‘quantity of rain that falls be not any less. 
‘The summer months of December and Janu- 
ary, and the autumn months of February, 
‘March and April, are the driest. 

New Zéaland, with the adjoining groups of 
Chatham, Auckland, Macquarie, forms a bo- 
tanical centre from which a peculiar class of 
vegetable forms is supposed to have issued. 
‘The species at present known are 632, nearly 
equally divided between the monocotyledo- 
mous, the cellular, and the dicotyledonous 
plants. Some of them are more than thirty 
feet high, and remarkable for the elegance of 
their forms. One of the most common is the 
Pteris esculenta, the root of which is used as 
food by the natives, and greedily devoured by 
pigs, which, in consequence of its abundance, 
are now running wild in great numbers. 
Another remarkable plant of great economical 
value is the flax-plant (Phormium tenaz), 
which seems so natural to the climate that it 
is found in almost all situations, on the driest 
hills, in swamps, and on the seashore, within 
reach of the spray. One species of the Phor- 
mium has leaves twelve feet and flower-stalks 


twenty feet long. The finest flax is obtained 


from a cultivated variety. 

The animal kingdom is extremely limited. 
Captain Cook found no trace of any quadru- 
peds except a sort of fox dog, and a few rats, 
and no others have since been discovered. 
Of the animals which have been introduced, 


the hog thrives best and multiplies prodi- 


giously, finding abundance of food in the fern 
root, and occasionally varying it with the 
oysters and immense cockles strewn upon the 
shore. All the other common European 
quadrupeds appear to be easily acclimated. 
Birds are not remarkable either for variety, 
song or plumage, but exhibit in the Apterix, 
so called from having no wings, one of the 
most curious and gigantic class of birds in 
existence. Several varieties of whales and 
seals were so abundant on the coasts when 
first visited, that great hopes were entertained 
of establishing productive fisheries of them ; 
but the capture of them was pursued so ruth- 
Jessly, without sparing the breeding whale 
and her young, that a most important source 
of revenue has been almost destroyed. The 
coast still teems with minor fish, among which 
one of the best is the Hapuka, resembling the 
cod, but superior to it both in nutritive pro- 
perties and flavor, and weighing from ten to 
seventy pounds, and occasionally one hundred 
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pounds. The natives of New Zealand, sup- 
posed to belong to the Malay family, furnish, 
perhaps, the finest specimens of savage man. 
The‘men are tall, strong and active; the wo- 
men often handsome, and both sexes almost 
uniformly well shaped, and dressed in mats of 
various kinds, made of the native flax, braided 
by the hand, some of them very coarse, aud 
worn by the women, and others finer than 
carpeting. Filthy in their habits, they seldom 
bathe themselves, or wash their clothes, which 
are usually worn till they drop off from age. 
Their intellectual and moral qualities keep 
pace with their physical, and with the excep- 
tion of cannibalism and infanticide, both of 
which, though once common, have been al- 
most extirpated, they have either never been 
addicted to, or have ceased to practise, the 
vices common among savage tribes. They 
practise tattooing, and form designs over their 
bodies of remarkable elegance. They usually 
live in villages, or “ pahs,” situated frequently 
on an eminence, and generally surrounded by 
a palisade, sometimes strengthened so as to 
form a strong defence against infantry. But, 
though esteemed intelligent, they are, in re- 
spect of the construction of their houses, 
much bebind other islandérs of the South Pa- 


cific. Their houses are small, low, begrimed 
with soot, besmeared with grease, and filled 
with filth. Those of the chiefs are larger than 
those of the people generally, and are often 
orpvamented in front with rude and grotesque 
carvings. 

New Zealand was first discovered by Tas- 
man, in 1642, but little was known of it till 
the visits of Cook, in 1769 and 1774. Its coasts 
were afterwards repeatedly visited by whalers 
and others ; but the first permanent settlement 
was made in 1815, when a missionary station 
was established in the Bay of Islands. lt had 
been long recognized as a British possession, 
but no regular authority was established by 
government till 1833, when a resident was 
appointed, with very limited powers, and sub- 
ordinate to the government of New South 
Wales. In 1840 it was erected into a colony, 
and in 1841 was formally separated from New 
South Wales, and placed under its own inde- 
pendent governor. The principal settlements 
yet made are those of Auckland (the capital), 
New Plymouth and Wellington in New Ul- 
ster, and of Nelson, Canterbury and Otago in 
New Munster. 

The population of the islands is about 
160,000 at the present time. Of this number 
the natives embrace 140,000, or perhaps a few 
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thousand less. They have taught the world 
a lesson of endurance and heroism, and in 
spite of their dirt and barbarity, should be 
respected even by their enemies. 


BOSTON ATHEN ZUM. 

In the June number of the DoLLAR Moytu- 
LY we published an engraving representing 
one section of the interior of the Boston Ath- 
enszeum. We now present our readers with a 
striking view of the outside of the building. 
It is located on Beacon street, a few steps 
from Tremont street; is 114 feet front, of 
irregular breadth, and sixty feet high. It is 
built of Patterson freestone, and the front is 
quite plainly ornamented, no pretensions being 
made to show. Light and convenience were 
desired by the architect, and they were at- 
tained. Some of the choicest books in the 
country can be found at the Atheneum. We 
have several other designs of the interior of 
the building, which we shall publish when we 
have room for them. 


THE MAGIC LANTERN. 

The representation we give on page 18 is a 
picture of the magic lantern, one of the most 
popular of the scientific toys employed by 
“ professors ” and others, for the amusement 
of young people at “entertainments” and 
evening parties. Generally admired, how- 
ever, as are the effects so produced, there are 
very few lads capable of properly working the 
magic lantern. But there is no reason why 
this want of knowledge shou'd prevent boys 
—or, at any rate, the boys who read the Dol- 
lar Monthly—from amusing themselves and 
delighting their friends with this capital 
optical toy. 

To produce an entertainment with the 
magic lantern, various apparatus is necessary. 
First we must have the lantern itself, with its 
lamp and means of lighting it; next the paint- 
ed slides; and lastly, a white sheet or screen 
on which to reflect the images painted on the 
slides. 

We presume that most of our readers are 
acquainted with the form of the oblong box 
known as the magic lantern. Here is a dia- 
gram showing the general arrangement of the 
lamp, aud the reflector at the back, next the 
handle. The slides are slipped in immediately 
behind the lens, and the rays of light passing 
throngh, cause the images to be reflected on 
the screen. The slides must be reversed, or 
turned upside down, in order that the figures 
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painted on them may appear in an upright 
position. The room is to be darkened; and 
then, before the exhibition commences, the 
operator will do well to discover the focal 
length of the lens—that is, the proper distance 
between the lantern and the screen, so that 
the images may be distinct and clear. The 
lenses employed are a plano-convex—or what 
is commonly known as a “ bull’s-eye ”—near- 
est the light, and a double convex glass for 
the focusing of the picture, which must be 
inverted. This is the reason why the slide 
must be turned upside down in the slit of the 
lantern. 

Now, then, you may commence your enter- 
tainment. Place the slides in the slit, and 
adjust the focus according to your subject, by 
drawing out and pushing back the tube in 
front of the lens. In all good lanterns this 
tube is constructed on the priuciple of a tel- 
escope or opera-glass. Numerous subjects 
may be chosen for representation, landscapes, 
portraits, a storm at sea, summer and winter, 
comic fuces,etc. The transition from sum- 
mer to winter, or a landscape, or from a calm 
to storm at sea, is produced by two slides, 
one of which is slowly withdrawn while the 
other is inserted. By this means many curi- 
ous and laughable effects may be produced ; 
eyes may be made to roll, mouths to open and 
shut, heads to nod, etc. Many instructive 
subjects may also be shown, as the motions 
of the sun, moon and planets, etc. By means 
of a double glass fixed in a frame, with a han- 
dle to turn the slides in opposite directions, 
you may produce that great variety of beauti- 
ful revolving figures calied Chinese fireworks. 

Few philosophical toys may be made 80 use- 
ful as the magic lantern, and hence its fre- 
quent adoption in educational lectures, etc. 


~ 
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THE CONDOR. 

The condor is an enormous bird, having 
a warty excrescence on the crown of the head, 
and a naked throat. It inhabits South Amer- 
ica, and its size is so great that the wings, 
when extended, measure twelve or sixtecn 
feet from tip to tip. The largest quill feathers 
of the wings sometimes measure two and a 
half feet in length, and the quill part one and 
a half foot in circumference. 

The body is of a black color with a white 
back; the neck is surrounded with a collar of 
longish white feathers; the chin is reddish ; 
the head is clothed with brown down or woo! ; 
the eyes are black with chestnut or light red- 
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THE CONDOR. 


dish irides; the bill is black with a whitish 
point; the legs and feet are black, and the 
claws are straight. The tail is quite small. 
The female is considerably larger than the 
male, which it resembles, except in having a 
tuft or crest on the back part of the neck. 
The condor builds its nest on the highest 
mountains, under the shelter of some project- 


terrify and almost to deafen any one who hap- 
pens to be near the place. The Indians killa 
cow or other animal, and moisten its flesh 
with the juice of some strong intoxicating 
herb, then bury the body till it putrifies. In 
this state they take it up and lay it on the 
ground. When the birds come near they are 
intoxicated with the odor and rendered mo- 


THE CONDOR. 


ing shelf of a rock, in which the female lays 
two white eggs. It preys on calves, sheep, 
goats, and such animals, and when very much 
pressed by hunger, it bas been known to car- 
ry off children of ten years of age, and two of 
them are said to be able to devour the carcase 
© a cow at one meal. 

When it alights upon the ground or rises 
from it, the uoise of its wings is such as w 


tionless, In this state the Indians in wait 
softly draw near, suddenly fall upon them and 
kill them. This lure is successful with the 
largest birds, We have seen as many as half 
a dozen lying on the mole in Valparaiso, 
with head and feet tied together to prevent 
escape or attack. The Indians or Chilians 
bring them to the city on horseback and sell 
thein to foreigners as curiosities. 
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A DAY IN JULY. 


BY EARL MARBLE, 


Steal soft and warm, O breathing wind! 
From out the lazy western skies, 

And bring back scenes long since enshrined 
Beyond the ken of tearful eyes. 


Breathe softly from the occident, 
And hasten quickly to the sea, 

The turmoil sad from waves nigh spent 
Thus bearing far away from me. 


You clear the clouds that lingered low 
Round memory's dull horizon, 
Revealing to glad eyes the glow 
That shimmered round a day far gone,— 


A day that glistened in life’s morn 
With sparkling gems of hope and love, 
Like blushing rose, to beauty born, 
Bedecked with dewdrops from above. 


The shade beneath the old “twin-tree”’ 
That stood upon the meadow'’s rise 

Ne'er seemed so grateful, Nannie Dee, 
As then, when gazing in your eyes. 


Adown their depths gleamed worlds of love, 
As we sat gaily chatting there: 

While you bouquets of magic wove, 
I knotted garlands in your hair. 


I had lain there an hour or more, 
And fought persistent gnats and flies, 
While listening to the sea’s dull roar 
That sounded so like lovers’ sighs. 


I watched the growing load of hay 
That slowly plodded through the field, 
And heard the farmers’ laughter gay 
That o’er the meadow loudly pealed. 


Then, as I gazed along the fence 
That led towards the distant cot, 

I heard a joyous song from thence, 
And saw you winding round the lot. 


The ribbons of your broad-brimmed hat 
Hung loosely in the summer air, 

And soon you revelled in the mat 
Of flowers spread in richness there. 


A very load you culled, and stored 
Away to deck your simple home, 

And then tripped lightly o'er the board 
That spanned the breoklet’s tiny foam. 


A swelling song burst from your soul, 
As once again you homeward turned, 
And through the air in fervor stole 
To be for aye in memory urned. 


‘ 


A glance around the meadow’s sward, 
And quickly died the song away; 

And then, without a sound or word, 
You turned your steps to where I lay. 


And that is how we chanced to sit 

Beneath the meadow’s great “ twin-tree,”’ 
And whisper each the faintest bit 

Of story old as is the sea. 


And here I sit again, and dream 

Of all the wealth that then was mine; 
And fancies troop so thick I seem 

To see your face in radiance shine 


Upon yon white-winged cloud of noon, 

That rests so calmly in the skies,— 
So like a peaceful, calm lagoon 

Stretched from the Sea of Paradise. 

* * * 

O watchers in the silent way 

That cleaves the earth from heaven's light! 
Why send ye ne'er a single ray 

Of brightness o'er the fearful night, 


That mourners here may pierce the gloom, 
And see again the forms of yore 

That gladdened them when love was bloom, 
And ere the one had “ gone before"? 


The common cuttle-fish when it is in dan- 
ger of being taken, is said to emit a black 
liquid, like ink, contained ina bag near the 
colcum, in considerable quantities, whereby 
the water being obscured, it finds an oppor- 
tunity of escaping; and from this property it 
has donned the name of the ink-fish. It is 
not wholly a stranger to our seas, as appears 
from its bones being found on our shores, and 
it is occasionally caught on the southern 
coasts of England, but more frequently on 
those of Italy. It is provided with eight arms 
and two long tentacles, all of which radiate 
from around the head. The tentacles are 
provided with suckers, and reach beyond the 
arms to seize prey, and serve also to moor the 
animal. The suckers hold so fast to objects 
that the limb will part from the body before 
they let go. By means of their arms they 
walk on the bottom with their heads down- 
ward. The same organs aid them in swim- 

ming, and a propelling force is obtained by 


violently ejecting water from their branchial 
chamber. 

The eggs, the scales, and the black fluid of 
the fish are used as medicine. They also en- 
ter into the composition of dentrifrice powders. 
The goldsmiths use them to make their 
moulds for casting spoons, forks, toys, etc., 
because their spongy part easily receives the 
impression of metals. The ink is.used as the 
basis of China ink, and for drawing is in many 
respects preferable to China ink. The pul- 
verized bone is also used in the polishing of 
silver. 

It is said that the Greek women use the 
back bone of the cuttle-fish as a pin-cushion. 
In the Isle of Scio they calcine it and reduce 
it toa very fine black powder, with which 
they blacken their eyebrows, 

The solid and most osseous part is the bait 
with which the Greek fishermen furnish their 
lines in order to take the rarer eight-armed 
cuttle-fish, 
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THE LAMP FISH. 

A human body is a kind of locomotive fur- 
nace that has to be kept up toa given tem- 
perature by fuel—its food. Under a tropical 
sun not much fuel is needed, and that of a 
sort that will not keep up a large fire. Man, 
therefore, wears clothes made from vegetable 
fibre, and eats fruit and rice, the lowest in 
the scale of heat-making materials. Far north, 
among the Polar ice, where you cannot touch 
metal without its taking the skin off your fin- 
gers, the human locomotive is protected by 
thick coverings of fur. The native takes the 
jackets from his furry four-footed companions 
and covers his own skin with them. But the 
grand oil springs, the locomotive’s necessary 
coal mines, in another form, are in the bodies 
of the great seals and whales. Oil and blub- 
ber burn rapidly, and give out a large amount 
of heat. With a fur suit outside, and inside a 
feed of seal’s flesh washed down with seal’s 
oil, the steam of life is kept up very easily. 

But all the fat of the sea is not in the bodies 
of those great blubbery whales and seals. 
There is a fish, living far north, small in size, 
not larger than the smelt, that is fat beyond 
all description. It is clad in glittering silver 
armor, and, on the coasts of British Columbia, 
Russian America, and Queen Charlotte’s 
Island, is called by the natives Eulachon, or 
Lamp Fish. 

My lot having been cast for some time in 
those desolate regions, I have had both leisure 
and opportunity to make this fish’s intimate 
acquaintance. I have played the spy upon 
its habits, its coming and going, and have 
noted how it is caught and cured. 

My home is in an Indian village on the 
north shore of British Columbia, latitude fifty- 
four degrees forty minutes north. The vil- 
lage is prettily situated ona rocky point of 
Jand, chosen, as all the Indian villages are, 
with an eye to prevention of surprise from 
concealed foes. Rearward it is guarded by a 
steep hill, and it commands from the front the 
entrance to one of those long canals, like the 
fiords of Norway, here often running thirty or 
forty miles inland. 

‘The village consists of ten or fifteen rude 
sheds, about twenty yards long and twelve 
wide, built of rough cedar planks; the roof 
a single slant covered with poles and rushes. 
Six or eight families live in each shed. Every 
family has its own fire on the ground, and the 
smoke, that must find its way out as best it 
ean, through cracks and holes (chimneys being 
Objected to), hangs in a dense upper cloud, 


so that.a man can only keep his head out of 
it by squatting or the ground. To stand up, 
is to run a risk of suffocation. Under the 
smoke are the children, of all ages, in droves, 
naked and filthy; blear-eyed old squaws 
squatted around the smouldering logs; innu- 
merable dogs, like starving wolves, prick-eared 
and sore-eyed, snappish brutes, unceasingly 
engaged in faction fights and sudden duels, 
in which the whole pack immediately take 
sides. Felt, but not heard, are legions of 
bloodthirsty fleas that would try their best to 
suck blood from a boot, and by combined 
exertions would soon flay alive a man with 
clean and tender skin. 

The moon near its full creeps upward 
from behind the hills. Stars one by one are 
lighted in the sky. Not a cloud flecks the 
clear blue. The Indians are busy launching 
their canoes, preparing war against the lamp 
fishes, which they catch when they come to 
the surface to sport in the moonlight. As 
the rising moon now clears the shadow of the 
hills, her rays slant down on the green sea, 
just rippled by the land breeze. And now, 
like a vast sheet of pearly nacre, we may see 
the glittering shoals of the fish. The water 
seems alive with them. Out glides the dusky 
Indian fleet, the padc'es stealthily plied by 
hands far too experienced to let a splash be 
heard. There is not a whisper, not a sound, 
but of the measured rhythm of many paddles, 
as the canoes are sent flying towards the fish. 

To catch them, the Indians use a monster 
comb or rake: a piece of pine wood from six 
to eight feet long, made round fur about two 
feet of its length, at the place of the hand grip; 
the rest is flat, thick at the back, but thinning 
to a sharp edge, into which are driven teeth 
about four inches long, and an inch apart. 
These teeth are usually made of bone, but 
when the Indian fishers can get sharp-pointed 
iron nails, they prefer them. One Indian sits 
in the stern of each canoe to paddle it along, 
keeping close to the shoal of fish. Another, 
having the rounded part of the rake firmly 
fixed in both hands, stands with his face to 
the bow of the canoe, the teeth pointing stern- 
wards. He then sweeps it through the glit- 
tering mass of fish, using all his force, and 
brings it to the surface, teeth upwards, usual- 
ly with a fish impaled on every tooth, some- 
times with three or four upon one tooth. The 
rake being brought into the canoe, a sharp 
rap on the back of it knocks the fish off, and 
another sweep yields such another catch. It 
is wonderful to see how rapidly an Indian 
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will fill his canoe with lamp fish by this rude 
method of fishing. The dusky forms of the 
savages bend over the canoes, their brawny 
arms sweep their toothed sickles through 
the shoals, stroke follows stroke in swift suc- 
cession, and steadily the canoes fill with their 
harvest of living silver. When they have 
heaped as much as the frail craft will safely 
carry, they paddle ashore again, drag the 
boats up on the shelving beach, overturn them 
as the quickest way of discharging cargo, re- 
launch, and go back to rake up another load. 
This labor goes on until the moon has set 
behind the mountain peaks, and the fish, dis- 


appear—for it is their habit rarely to come to, 


the surface except in the night. The sport 
over, we glide in under the dark rocks, haul 
up the canoe, and lie before the log fire to 
sleep long and soundly. 

The next labor is that of the squaws, who 
have to do the curing, drying, and oil-making. 
Seated in a circle, they are busy stringing the 
fishup. They do not gut, or in any way clean 
them, but simply pass long smooth sticks 
through their eyes, skewering on each stick 
as many as it will hold, and then lashing a 
smaller piece transversely across the ends, to 
prevent the fish from slipping off the skewer. 
This done, next follows dtying, which is gen- 
erally achieved in the thick smoke at the top 
of the sheds, the sticks of fish being there 
hung up side by side. They soon dry, and 
acquire a flavor of wood smoke which helps 
also to preserve them. No salt is used by 
Indians in any of their systems of curing fish. 
When dry, the lamp fish are carefully. packed 
in large frails made from cedar bark or rushes. 
—much like those one buys for a penny at 
Billingsgate—then they are stowed. away on 
high stages made of poles, like rough. scaffold- 
ing. This preeaution is essential; for the 
Indian children and dogs haye an amiable 
weakness for eatabies, and, as locks and: keys 
are unknown to the redskin, they take. this 
way of baffling the appetites of the incorrigible 
pilferers. 

The bales are kept until required for winter. 
However hungry, or however short of food 
an Indian family may be during summer-time, 
it seldom will break in upon the winter“cache.” 

I have never seen any fish balfas fat and 
as good for Arctic winter food as these little 
lamp fish. It is next to impossible to broil or 
fry them, for they melt completely into oil. 
Some idea of their marvellous fatness may be 
gleaned from the fact that the natives use 
them as lamps for the lighting of their 
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lodges, The fish, when dried, has a piece of 
rush pith, or a strip from the inner bark of 


‘the cypress-tree (Thugia gigantea), drawn 


through it, a long round needle made of hard 
wood being used for the purpose; it is then- 
lighted, and burns steadily until consumed. 
I have often read comfortably by its light; 
the candlestick—literally a stick for the can- 
dle—consists ofa bit of wood split.at one end, 
with a lamp fish inserted in the cleft. 

These ready-made sea candles, little dips 
wanting-only. a wick that can be added ina 
minute, are. easily transformed: by heat and 
pressed; into liquid. If: the. Indian drink 
insteadiof burning them, he gets a fuel in the 
shape-of oil) that keeps. up the combustion 
within, himself, burnt and: consumed in the 
lungs, just as it was by, the, wick, but giving 
only heat, It is.by no mere, chance that my- 
riads.of small fish, in obedience to a wondrous 
instinct, annually, visit the. northern seas, 
containing within themselves all. the elements 
necessary for supplying light and heat and 
life to the poor savage who, but for this sup- 
ply, must perish in the bitter cold of the long 
dreary winter. 

As soon asthe Indians have stored away 
the full supply of food for winter, all the fish 
subsequently taken are converted into oil. 
If we take a stroll down to the lodges near 
the beach, we shall see for ourselves how 
they manage it. The compound odor that 
breaks over us like a wave, is not such as 
the breezes waft from the Spice Islands. It 
fairly sets one a sneezing by its potency. 
There is an indescribable mixture of putrid 
fish and rancid oil, with a strong savor of dog 
and many other disagreeables. The fish re- 
served for oil-mrking have been piled in heaps 
until partially decomposed; five or six fires 
are blazing away, and-in each fire are a num- 
ber of large round pebbles to be made very 
hot. By each fire, are four large square 
boxes, dug out from the solid pine-tree. A 
squaw carefuliy piles in each box, a layer of 
fish about three deep, and covers them with 
cold water. She then puts five or six of the 
hot stones upon the layers of fish, and when 
the steam has cleared away, carefully lays 
small pieces of wood over the stones, More 
fish, more water, more stones, more layers of 
wood, and so on, until the box is filled. The 
oil-maker now takes all the liquid from 
this box, and uses it over again instead of 
water in filling another box, and skims the 
oil off as it floats on the surface. Vast quan- 
tities of oil are thus obtained; often as much 
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as seven hundred weight will be made by one 
small tribe. The refuse fish are not yet done 
with, more oil being extractable from them. 
Built against the pine-tree is a small stage, 
made of poles, very like a monster gridiron. 
The refuse of the boxes, having been sewn 
up iaj:porous mats, is placed on the stage to 
be rolled and pressed by the arms and chests 


of Indian women; and the oil thus squeezed 
out is collected in a box placed underneath. 
Not only has Nature, ever bountiful, sent 
an abundance of oil to the redskin, but she 
actually provides ready-made bottles to store 
it away in. The great sea-wrack, that grows 
to an immense size in these northern seas, and 
forms submarine forests, has a hollow stalk, 
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expanded into a complete flask at the root 
end. Cut into lengths of about three feet, 
these hollow stalks, with the bulb at the end, 
are collected and kept wet until required for 
use. As the oil is obtained, it is stored away 
in these natural quart bottles, or better than 
quart bottles, for some of them hold three 
nts. 
specific name of the lamp fish, as given 
by Sir John Richardson, is Salmo (Mallotas) 
Pacificus. Eulachon is its name amoug the 
Indians, in whose waters it arrives early in 
July. Its length is about seven and a half 
inches; the color of its scales and belly is a 
silvery white, passing on the back into dark 
greenish olive, irregularly dotted with oval 
spots of yellowish orange. It has a small 


THE MAGIC LANTERN, 


dark spot over each orbit, a head somewhat 
conical and pointed, a large mouth, and eyes 
rather small; the fins are unspotted, and of 
dingy yellow. 

But the silent stroke of the Indian paddle 
has now given place to the splashing wheels of 
great steamers, and the Indian and the Eula- 
chon are fast disappearing together, The 
Eulachon has also disappeared from Puget’s 
Sound, aud is now seldom caught south of 
latitude fifty-five degrees north. 


VALLEY OF THE SHENANDOAH. 

The beautiful engraving on page 15 is a 
view in the valley of the Shenandoah, where 
so many hard battles have been fought, dur- 
ing the present rebellion. Standing on one 
of the mountains seen in the centre of the 
picture, the eye can sweep over an immense 
extent of territory; and look which way you 
will, the soil has been enriched by the blood 
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of soldiers, guerillas and civilians. On the 
mountains which are so conspicuous, some 
forty miles from Winchester, General Sheridan 
used to keep scouts posted to watch the move- 
ments of Early, when the latter was preparing 
for action. Many of the farm houses which 
once gave life aud cheerfulness to the valley 
are heaps of ruins, burned by one side or the 
other. But in a few years the fertile region 
will teem with life, for Northern farmers will 
settle there and make their fortunes, raising 


grain and cattle. 


REV. C. H. SPURGEON. 

A few months since it was reported that 
the Rey. Mr. Spurgeon, the noted minister, 
was to visit this country and remain some 
months; but as we have lately seen no con- 
firmation of the reports, we fear that the 
eccentric gentleman has determined to con- 
tinue in London, for the present at least. A 
few facts relating to Mr. Spurgeon may not 
be unacceptable at this time. 

Mr. Spurgeon commenced his pastorate in 
the Park Street Chapel, London, in January, 
1854. The church and the congregation were 
then in a low and scattered state. The 
chapel, which will hold about 1200, was soon 
crowded, and Exeter Hall, or the Surrey 
Music Hall, was engaged for the Sabbath 
evenings. These large buildings being found 
insufficient to accommodate the crowds that 
thronged to hear the young preacher, the 
present tabernacle where he now preaches 
was constructed, which seats 5500, and holds 
when packed, 6500. This has never failed to 
be well filled. The number of members, when 


the church removed from Park street, was 
1178. The number now is 2881. 

The officers of the church are an assistant 
teacher, ten deacons chosen for life, and 
twenty-three elders elected annually. The 
deacons attend exclusively to the temporal, 
and the elders exclusively to the spiritual 
affairs of the church. 

Candidates for church membership have an 
interview with one of the elders, some of 
whom attend at the tabernacle for that pur- 
pose every Wednesday evening. If satisfied 
with the candidate, the elder gives a card, 
which qualifies for direct intercourse with 
Mr. Spurgeon, who has a fixed time set apart 
for that purpose. If he thinks favorably of 
the case, the name of the person is announced 
at a church meeting, and visitors are appoint- 
ed to make the most careful inquiries. If 


this investigation is satisfactory, the candidate 
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appears at a church meeting, where he is ex- 
amined by the pastor, after which he retires, 
and the visitor gives his report on the case. 
It is then proposed to the church for its adop- 
tion, and if approved, the pastor gives the 
right hand of fellowship. As soon after this 
as convenient, the candidate is baptized, and 
on the next first Sabbath in the month unites 


so that the absentees are known, and inquiry 
in due time is made respecting them. 

This form of church government has risen 
out of the peculiar circumstances of a rapid 
increase; and it has seemed thus far to answer 
all the ends of communion, and discipline, 
and co-operation contemplated by a Christian 
church. It enables a church of nearly 3000 
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in the communion service, having first been 
recognized before the whole church by again 
receiving the right hand of fellowship. 

Each member on admission, and at the be- 
gloning of each year, receives a ticket corre- 
sponding with the periods of communion. 
These tickets are collected by the deacons just 
before the communion service commences. 
The numbers and dates of the ticket corre- 
spond with their names in the church books, 


members to observe all its ordinances with 
order, solemnity and profit. 

If the reverend gentleman should visit this 
country, 8 warm welcome would be extended 
to him. His portrait on page 17 is called an 
excellent likeness. Just at the present time 
it is the rage in London to be married by Mr. 
Spurgeon. Some of the fees which he re- 
ceives for the service are large, while others 
are quite humble, 
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LIGHTHOUSE AT MARBLEHEAD. 

Marblehead is gradually creeping into favor 
@s a summer resort. In its immediate vicinity 
are hotels, conveniences for bathing, unsur- 
passed sea fishing and rare opportunities for 
sailing. To those who enjoy views by the 


seaside this place furnishes many points of 
interest. Though there is nothing peculiarly 
striking in the scenery surrounding the place, 
yet the location on the coast is one bracing to 
health and conducive of much enjoyment. 
Marblehead was originally a part of Salem, 
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from which it was separated and incorporated 


as a town in 1647. The township is a rough 


and very rocky peninsula, extending for some 
three or four miles into the sea, and consider- 
ably elevated above it. The harbor is deep 
and safe, a mile and a half long and half a 
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wile wide, and surrounded by land, excepting 
& narrow entrance lighted by the lighthouse 
which is represented on the preceding page. 
By the aid of this picture it will be seen what 
opportunities are offering for summer recrea- 
tion and retirement from city dust and hea.. 
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Her eyes were dim, and in their depths 
I marked the unshed tears: 

The bitter fount that must be sealed 

Through all life’s coming years. 


Patiently waiting under the cloud 
For the light to come at last; 
Bearing with her a lonely heart, 
Smarting with wounds that are past. 


For it was drowned with untold grief, 
And it was sore, and would not rest 
Its ceaseless beatings to be free 
From her tired, life-worn breast. 


Ah! life’s a weary load for her, 
Since she must walk alone 

The rocky uplands to the end, 
Nor stay to sigh or moan. 
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UNAPPRECIATED. 


BY HARRIET OF ALDENLOW, 


Her life so strange, ah! it is like 
That subtle, dreary power, 
No kindred finding—and the world 
Knew not her greatest power. 


Bat our dear Lord shall comfort her, 
And pour out oil and wine; 

The rich profusions of his love— 
Poor heart, it shall be thine! 


We little dream the priceless thought 
That fills the hearts around, 

More precious than Golconda’s gems 
That ever yet was found. 


Then cherish such when they are found, 
O, heed their longing cry! , 

The passion will consume their life 
Before their time to die. 


In searching among the records for the per- 
fect type of that class of men who are pre-em- 
inently entitled to the cognomen of “ Indian 
fighters,” we have been able to find none in 
whose individuality was combined so many 
characteristics of the class asin the person 
who is the subject of the following sketch. 

Nature had given Hunt a frame of iron 
mould, and a constitution which no hardship, 
privation, or suffering could impair. Reared 
in the midst of those scenes of trial through 
which the early settlers were compelled to 
pass, to win from the wilderness a home and 
home comforts; trained from boyhood to the 
use of the unerring rifle; hunting for a sub- 
sistence in the wild forests which covered the 
Western country, and eating his food in the 
simplicity which Nature gave it, without any 
of those appliances for increasing the relish 
with which epicures season it, he grew to 
man’s estate free from any of the “ills that 
flesh is heir to,” well-knit, strong, hardy, ro- 
bust, capable pf enduring any amount of 
fatigue, his senses taught by experience in the 
woods and in constant strife with the most 
subtle foe; with an eye like a hawk, a hand 
as quick as thought, and with limbs in which 
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were combined great strength and agility, he 
was “every inch a man.” . 

As a hunter, he was rarely equalled. His 
habits, his inclinations, his early life and his 
necessities all combined to make him expert 
in the pursuit of game. Adopting all the cratt 
and cunning of the red men, to which he add- 
ed the inteliigence of the pale-face, he was 
always successful where others would have 
despaired. By constant and unremitting ob- 
servation and practice he could imitate the 
voices of all the denizens of the forest, from 
the growl and bark of the bear, to the call of 
the smallest songster of the vale; and these 
powers were of immense service to him in lur- 
ing the game, as well as in deceiving an enemy. 
As an Indian fighter, he possessed all the sub- 
tlety and artifice of the foe, with the tact, 
stratagem, powers of concentration and per- 
severing determination of the white man. 
No trap, however artfully and cunningly laid, 
ever caught him unprepared ; and the Indians 
themselves awarded him the praise of being 
the most silent, artful, and dangerous enemy 
they ever met. 

When Wayne was despatched into the 
North-western country to chastise and bring 
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to terms the various tribes who had leagued 
together with adetermination to restrict the 
approach of the whites to the Ohio River, he 
gathered about him all the Indian fighters, 
scouts, spies and hunters whom he could in 
any way induce tojoin his army. There were 
Wells, Kibby, McClellan, May, Hickman, 
Thorp, Mabaffy, the Millers, and a host of oth- 
ers, who deserve more than a passing notice, 
and there was one who excelled them all— 
Josiah Hunt. 

While the army was stationed at Greenville, 
in the winter of 1793—4, Hunt was employed 
in furnishing the tables of the officers with 
game, and of course was exempted from every 
other duty. He had acarte blanche to go 
and come when he pleased, take what he 
wished, and do as he desired ; in fact, was free 
of the fort inevery respect. The country was 
overrun with Indians; the fort was watched 
by scouts and spies, who stationed themselves 
in trees the better to overlook the garrison; 
and when a person was seen to leave, note was 
taken of the course he pursued, his path am-° 
buscaded, and his scalp secured. Hunt was 
too cunning for them, however. He invari- 
ably left after dark; and“ when he got into the 
woods,” he used to say,“ without their knowl- 
edge, he had as good a chance as they had.” 
To spend the night in the woods without a 
fire, during the severe cold of that winter, 
would have been almost certain death; for no 
human being could do it without the most 
imminent danger of freezing to death. To 
show a light, however, was to invite certain 
destruction. Hunt did the one without fear 
of the other. His mode of procedure was as 
follows: He would leave the camp about 
three hours after dark, and travelling by a cir- 
cuitous route for some miles in the direction 
of the section where he intended to hunt the 
next day, he would bivouac for the night. 

His arrangements for this purpose were made 
in the following manner: With his tomahawk 
he cut a hole in the frozen earth about the 
size and depth of a hat-crown, and alter it was 
made to his liking, with as little noise as pos- 
sible, he prepared some “roth,” or white-oak 
bark, from a dead tree, which will retain a 
strong heat when covered with its ashes, 
Kindling a fire from flint and steel at the bot- 
tom of his “ coal pit,” as he termed it, the bark 
was severed into strips, which were laid cross- 
wise in the hole until it was filled. After it 
was sufficiently ignited, it was covered over 
with dirt, with the exception of two air-holes 
in the margin, which could be opened or clos- 
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ed at pleasure. Spreading down a layer of 
bark or brush to keep him from the ground, 
he sat down with the coal-pit between his legs, 
enveloped himself in his blanket, and slept cat- 
dozes in an upright position. If his fire be- 
came too much smothered, he freshened it by 
blowing into one of the air-holes. He de- 
clared that he could make himself sweat when- 
ever he chose. The snapping of a dry twig 
was sufficient toawaken him, when uncover- 
ing his head, he keenly scrutinized the sur- 
rounding gloom, his right hand on his trusty 
rifle, “ready for the mischance of the hour.” 

What a picture of self-reliance, bodily en- 
durance, firmness of nerve, and cool, calm 
courage is here presented! The citizen of the 
present day, surrounded by every appliance of 
civilization and comfort, without fear of dan- 
ger, cannot realize the situation of this hardy 
son of the forest as he sat, undistinguishable 
in the darkness from an old stump, surround- 
ed by hordes of enemies—cruel, blood-thirsty 
and implacable enemies—who sought with un- 
tiring energy and increasing vigilance to take 
his life; while the wild beasts—the bear, the 
panther and the wolf—roamed the woods 
round about him in search of prey. Alone in 
the wilderness, with no friend to aid, no arm 
to save him but his own, there he sat, that lone 
man, nodding in his blanket, while the winds 
of winter howled the sad requiem of the de- 
parted year, and the pitiless storm raged with 
fury perhaps, with every nerve on the stretch, 
every faculty on the alert, ready at a moment's 
warning to engage in the deadly struggle for 
life, knowing that success depended upon 
his rifle, his own right hand and unerring eye. 
How little of this can we realize, as we sit 
about the blazing hearthstone, sheltered froin 
the inclemencies of thé weather, or retire to 
our comfortable blanketed couches, free from 
danger, and “ with none to make us afraid.” 
Yet there must have been an excitement, an 
intense and thrilling interest in such a Jife, cal- 
culated to send the blood with electric rapid- 
ity through the veins, and make such a man 
infatuated with it. 

As soon as it was light enough to see, he 
was on his feet, and, leaving his camp-ground, 
would proceed to hunt for game, keeping, at 
the same time, a good lookout for Indians. If 
he discovered a deer, he would slip a bullet 
into his mouth, to be prepared to load again 
immediately. This was his first care—never 
to be caught with anempty rifle. After shoot- 
ing his game, he secreted himself until satis- 
fied that the report of his plece had brought 
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no Indians into his immediate vicinity, and 
he would then proceed to skin it. Approach- 
ing it cautiously, he would drag it to the near- 
est tree which answered his purpose, and after 
leaning his rifle against a tree within reach 
of his hand, would commence the operation. 
He would skin for awhile, and then raise him- 
self up to scan the forest ‘in every direction, 
to see if the crack of his rifle had brought a 
foe to the vicinity, and then proceed with his 
work. Ifthe breaking of a twig or any other 
sound evinced the proximity of animal life, he 
was immediately on the alert, with rifle in 
hand, prepared for any emergency. Having 
skinned and cut up the deer, the four quarters 
were packed in the hide, which was so arrang- 
ed as to be slung to his back like a knapsack, 
and in this manner he wended his way to the 
fort. If he was at a distance from the garri- 
son, only the hind-quarters were brought in. 
On one of these excursions, he discovered 
three Indians in a party, proceeding along the 
base of a ridge on which he was. Quickly 
concealing himself, he took aim, but waited for 
two of them to get within range, being willing 
to risk himself with the other. But they con- 
tinued to march in Indian file, and although 
he could have killed either one of them, he 
concluded that the odds of two to one would 
be too great, without gaining more than the 
death of one enemy; so he let them pass. 
When the army moved forward to the Mau- 
mee, for the purpose of giving battle to the 
Indians, Hunt was with it, and took an active 
part in the action at the “ Fallen Timber.” In 
the midst of the confusion consequent upon 
the first charge, he was about to spring over a 
fallen tree, when an Indian behiad it fired at 
him so close that the flash almost singed 
his face. He had been obliged to fire in such 
haste, however, that he missed his aim, al- 
though the ball passed between the ear and 
the head of the hunter, making his ear ring 
for an hour afterward. As soon as he fired, 
the Indian sprang up, and darted off at his 
utmost speed, running zigzag, “ like the worm 
of a fence,” dodging up and down, and en- 
deavoring in every way to escape the ball 
from his enemy’s rifle. He knew the man he 
had fired at,and knew also that he never 
missed his mark. His body was naked ‘from 
his waist upward, and had a bright red streak 
painted up and down the back, which afforded 
a prominent mark for an experienced shot. 
Hunt sprang over the tree, and threw his rifle 
into the hollow of his shoulder, exclaiming, 
“ Hold on a moment, stranger, Kill-deer has 
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got a word to say to you;” and taking aim at 
the red strip, he seized the moment when the 
Indian was rising to his feet, and fired. Al- 
though a snap-shot, it was an effectual one, 
and the redskin fell dead. He had fought his 
last battle. 

At the treaty of Greenville, in 1795, the In- 
dians seemed to consider Hunt as the next 
great man to Wayne himself. They inquired 
for him, gathered around him, and were loud 
in their praises and compliments: “ Great 
man, Captain Hunt—great warrior—good 
hunting man; Indian no can kill!” They in- 
formed him that some of their bravest and 
most cunning warriors had often set out ex- 
pressly to kill him. They knew how he made 
his secret camp-fires, the ingenuity of which 
excited their admiration. The parties in 
quest of him had often seen hiin—could de- 
scribe the dress he wore, and his cap, which 
was made of araccoun’s skin, with the tail 
hanging behiud, the front turned up, and or- 
namented with three brass rings. The scalp 
of such a great warrior they considered to be 
an invaluable trophy; yet they never could 
catch him off his guard—never get within 
shooting distance without being discovered, 
and exposing themselves to his death-dealing 
rifle. He settled in Greene county, Ohio, 
after peace was declared, and became a mem- 
ber of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The Captain Wells mentioned at the begin- 
ning of this sketch was taken prisoner when a 
child, and adopted by Big Turtle, the most 
eminent forest warrior of his time. When he 
grew up, he became, in all respects except 
color, an Indian, He took part in all their 
battles, and was at the defeat of Harmar and 
St. Clair. In the latter action he commanded a 
picked corps of Indians, who were opposed to 
the artillery, and caused such slaughter among 
the men who served it. After that affair, 
foreseeing that the whjtes would make such 
exertions to punish the Indians as must, by 
their preponderance of power, be successful, 
he left them, and soon after joined Wayne’s 
army at Greenville. His thorough acquaint- 
ance with the habits, customs, and resources 
of the various tribes, made him a valuable 
auxiliary to the army, and he was placcd in 
command of a chosen corps of spies, compos- 
ed of intrepid men like himself, and was al- 
lowed to choose his time of coming and going, 
as well as to take whatever he wanted, even 
to his pick of the dragoon horses. Among the 
six or eight men who took part with him were 
three—Henry Miller, Christopher Miller, and 
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a—— May—who, like himself, had been taken 
' prisoners when young, and grown to manhood 
among the Indians. 

On one occasion, while Wayne was build- 
ing Fort Defiance, he wished to ascertain the 
intentions of the enemy, and he sent Wells, 
with his corps, to bring in another prisoner. 
Setting off, dressed and painted, as usual 
with them, in the Indian fashion, they went 
down the Maumee to the Indian village, op- 
posite to Fort Meigs. Riding boldly into the 
village, as if they had come from the British 
fort, they were readily taken for Indians who 
had come from a distance to take part in the 
expected batile. Entering into conversation 
with the red men in their own language, 
they picked up considerable information, and 
then passed through the village. About half 
a mile therefrom they met an Indian and 
squaw returning from hunting, and mounted 
on horseback. They made prisoners of these, 
and started on their return for the fort. On 
their way they came upon a large encamp- 
ment of warriors, who were merrily amusing 
themselves about their camp-fires. Tying 
and gagging their prisoners, they rode boldly 
into the camp, with their rifles lying upon the 
pommels of their saddles. They inquired of 
the Indians when they had heard of Wayne 
and the movements of his army, and how soon 
and where the battle would be fuught. The 
’ Indians standing about Wells and his party 
were very communicative, and answered aff 
their questions without any suspicions of 
deceit on the part of their visitors. 

At length an Indian, who was sitting at a 
distance, remarked to another in an under- 
tone, and in another language, that he thought 
these visitors had mischief in their heads. 
Captain Wells overheard the remark, and gave 
the signal agreed upon. Each one fired the 
contents of his rifle into the body of an Indian, 
at a distance of not ‘more than six paces, and 
then, putting spurs to their horses, lay with 
their breasts close down to their necks, so 
as to lessen the mark to fire at, and darted off 
at their utmost speed. The moment the In- 
dian had made the remark, he and his com- 
panions had risen to their feet, with their 
rifles in their hands, but not before each of 
the spies had shot his man. A volley of balls 
followed them as they fled, one of which 
struck McClelland under the shoulder blade, 
coming out at the other shoulder, while the 
arm of Wells was broken by another, and his 
rifle dropped from his grasp. May was chased 
to the smooth rock on the Maumee River, 


where, his horse falling, he was taken prison- 
er. The others escaped unhurt, and rode full 
speed to the spot where they had left their 
captives, mounted them, and pushed for camp. 
Wells and McClelland, being severely wound- 
ed, and their progress being slow, a messen- 
ger was despatched in advance for a surgeon 
and a guard. As soon as he arrived, with an 
account of the wounds and perilous situation 
of these faithful spies, very great sympathy 
was manifested. Wayne’s feelings for the 
suffering soldier were at all times quick and 
sensitive. We can then imagine the intensity 
of his solicitude when informed of the suffer- 
ings and perils of this, his confidential and 
chosen band. He instantly despatched a sur- 
geon and a company of his swiftest dragoons, 
to meet, assist, and guard these brave fellows 
to head-quarters, where they arrived in due 
time, and the wounded soon recovered. 

May was recognized by his captors as hav- 
ing once been an Indian, and his fate was 
sealed. They told him a day or two before 
the battle, “We know you. You speak In- 
dian language. You not content to live with 
us. To-morrow we take you to that tree,” 
pointing to a very large burr-oak at the edge 
of the clearing, near the British fort; “we 
will tie you up and make a mark on your 
breast, and try which Indian can shoot near- 
est to it.” Accordingly, the next day, he 
was led forth, tied to a tree, a mark made on 
his breast, and his body riddled with at least 
fifty bullets. Thus ended poor May. He 
died like a brave man, showing no signs of 
fear. 

This little band of spies, during the cam- 
paign, performed more real service than any 
other corps of equal numbers belonging to the 
army. They brought in, ut different times, 
not less than twenty prisoners, and killed 
more than an equal number, As they had 
no rivals in the army, they aimed in each 
excursion to outdo their former exploits. 
What confidence, what self-possession was 
displayed by these men in their terrific encoun- 
ters! To ride boldly into the enemy’s camp, 
in full view of their blazing camp-fires, and 
enter into conversation with them without 
betraying the least signs of confusion or trep- 
idation, and openly commence the work of 
death, proves how well their souls were 
steeled against fear. They had come off un- 
scathed in so many desperate conflicts that 
they had became callous to danger. Captain 
Wells was killed in the massacre at Chicago 
in 1812, 
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OUT OF THE WILDERNESS. 


JUNE. 


BY P. M. HATHAWAY, 


O June, from out thy floral hand 
What sweets thou layest down! 

Fair leader of a glorious band, 
’Tis thine to wear the crown. 


News of thy coming earth inspires— 
Nature hath found her goal; 

And joy leaps o’er the spirit-wires 
That centre in the soul. 


Thy softest whisper in my ear, 
At morning, noon or eve, 

Tells of sweet bird-songs, breaking clear 
From woods that live and breathe. 


My own loved home ‘neath just such shade 
As fills the forest bowers, 

Seems now to me on purpose made 
For thee to spend thy hours. 


My favorite rose beside the door 
Adoringly looks up; 

Such smiles [ never saw before 
Play round its fragrant cup. 


By the pure streams that murmuring flow 
In low and dreamy tune, 

Mid all the haunts that thou dost know, 
O, linger ever, June! 
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A STORY OF TO-DAY. 


BY CAROLINE B,. LEROW. 


So Arthur Telfair was a rebel. It was hard 
to believe at first, for we all know what sig- 
nificance that word bore among us four years 
ago, when our ears became accustomed t6 the 
sound and our lips to the use of it. A little 
word, but it meant a great deal, and could it 
be possible that Arthur Telfair had so far for- 
gotten honor, loyalty and manhood, as to give 
his aid to the foulest outrage on humanity 
the sun ever shone upon? It seemed impos- 
sible; but who of us mingles one day in this 
strange world without hearing and seeing 
things which twenty-four hours before we 
should have declared impossible. 

We were forced to believe it, hard as it was 
to do so, and though our lips said, “Arthur 
Telfair is a rebel,’ our hearts refused to 
acknowledge it. 

It is my sister’s story that I am trying to 
write, and I look back four years and a half, 
before our country had learned by experience 
the meaning of civil war, before the “ third 
angel poured out his vial upon the fountains 
and rivers of water. and they became blood.” 

There were only two of us, Winifred and I, 
left to our dear old father. When our idolized 
mother was taken from our home by sudden 
death, the blow had almost crushed him; and 


before time had healed the wound, our only 
brother, our noble, manly Harry,-who had 
been our only earthly staff of comfort during 
the dark months of bereavement, was taken 
from us. From his double affliction my father 
never rallied, and his daughters found solace 
for their heavy grief in devoting themselves 
to the beloved invalid. 

I was sixteen when my mother died; Win- 
ifred a year and a half my senior; but I could 
never realize that she was the elder of the two, 
and no one would have suspected the fact. 
My beautiful sister! that sunny head heavy 
with curls just reached to my shoulder, and I 
could almost have lifted the fragile figure with 
one arm. We loved each other as I fancy 
sisters seldom do, notwithstanding there is so 
much fine sentiment expressed upon the sub- 
ject. Our hearts were welded together in the 
fire of affliction through which we had passed 
hand in hand, and our tears had mingled in 
the sorrow of a common lot. 

Never in my life did I experience a pang at 
the striking contrast between us, Not home- 
ly enough to attract attention, I was plain in 
face and figure. Naturally I was energetic, 
active, capable, “right smart,” as Yankees 
would term my only recommendation, I was 
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my father’s housekeeper, commander-in-chief 
of the domestic forces, and I rested contented, 
satisfied with the love of my fond father and 
beautiful sister, whom it was my blessed priv- 
ilege to watch over and care for. 

It was by accident that we became ac- 
quainted with Arthur Telfair, for circum- 
stance plies the loom of our lives, and into 
the web are daily woven threads which 
become warp and woof. 

I had been riding one afternoon with my 
father, and as we drew near home I slackened 
the reins and the spirited horses flew over the 
familiar road. Turning a corner at full speed, 
a large sheet of white paper fluttered to the 
horses’ feet, and they reared and plunged, 
dashing furiously forward. Intent on con- 
trolling them,I did not notice a man who 
sprang suddenly before them and checked 
their speed, but not before the pole of the 
carriage struck his shoulder, and he fell 
stunned to the ground. I was beside him in 
an instant,and the gardener, who had seen 
the accident, came running towards us. We 
carried him into the house, which fortunately 
was but a short distance across the lawn, 
while father, who had driven the horses to the 
end of the avenue, reached it almost as soon 
as we. Medical aid could be had on the spot, 
for our father was a retired surgeon, and the 
young man was in skillful hands, Examin- 
ation proved that his shoulder was dislocated, 
and the operation of setting it was extremely 
painful. It was heroically borne, however, 
for he never flinched, but when it was over, 
closed his eyes and lay back on the lounge 
with a deep sigh of relief. 

As he lay there in the stupor which so often 
follows the cessation of severe physical pain, 
I took occasion to scrutinize him. A young 
man not more than twenty-two or three—not 
handsome, but with a pleasing face, on which 
sensibility, intelligence, and, plainer than all, 
goodness were unmistakably written. 

Winnie came singing down the stairway. 
Stepping quickly to the door, I placed my 
finger on my lips, and drawing her into a side 
room, told her of the accident and its result. 
We entered the room together. The stranger, 
roused by Winnie’s singing, rose as we en- 
tered and bowed low, while his face flushed 
crimson. 

“You must be kind enough to pardon this 
intrusion, ladies,” in a voice that trembled, 
“it was my carelessness that started the 
horses—” 

“Not a word of that,” and father smilingly 
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raised his finger. “I don’t know what might 
have become of us if you had not shown the 
courage you did. We can spare apologies.” 

“O, my father,” and Winnie sprang to his 
side, the quick tears filling her eyes, “ were 
you then in such danger, and I did not know 
it?” 

“Never mind now, child. Thanks to our 
friend here, we are safe, though he has paid 
the price. My daughters feel with me, Mr. 
Telfair, that we cannot thank you sufficient- 
ly,” and as he spoke Winnie went to the 
lounge and extended her hand. 

“We thank you,” she said, simply and 
earnestly. 

He blushed again like a girl. 

“It was all my fault,’ he stammered. “I 
was sketching this house and grounds, and 
trespassed on the lawn; the sketch was 
whisked away by a gust of wind, and—and— 
well, you know the rest, and I have reason to 
thank you for the kindness you show in par- 
doning my trespassing, and the help you have 
rendered me.” And as he talked on he recov- 
ered the easy grace of manner which was 
natural to him, but which the awkwardness — 
of his position had put to temporary flight. 

And this was our introduction to Arthur 
Telfair. He was a Southerner—his home, 
New Orleans; but the commercial crisis of 
1857 sweeping away his father’s large proper- 
ty, compelled him to place his son, his only 
child, in a position where he could depend 
upon his own exertions. Arthur chose the 
medical profession, and had pursued his studies 
at the South for some time, but at the time 
we first met him was completing them under 
a distinguished physician of New York, his 
father’s friend, intending to return eventually 
to his native city. He was boarding with a 
distant relative,a young man three years his 
senior, whom he called cousin (though such 
a degree of relationship hardly existed be- 
tween them), by the name of Herbert Edes. 

At Arthur Telfair’s earnest request, for he 
could not be induced to accept father’s earnest 
invitation to remain over night, Mr. Edes was 
informed of the accident by a messenger from 
our house, and soon arrived with a carriage. 
A formal introduction from his friend made 
us acquainted with him; but the philosopher 
who ean solve the mystery of “ natural antip- 
athies” can alone tell why I shrank from that 
man. He certainly was the most finished 
gentleman I ever saw, of remarkably fine ap- 
pearance, tall, commanding figure and a strik- 
ingly handsome face—the beauty of the trop- 
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ics, one might have thought, but he was a 
genuine New Yorker. 

Promising to accept father’s urgent invita- 
tions to call, the gentlemen rode off, and 
though we said but very little of what had 
occurred, we all felt that into the placid 
stream of our secluded lives, Fate had that 
day dropped a pebble, and the ripples would 
not soon cease, 

Our father took a strong liking to his tem- 
porary patient, whether from the peculiar cir- 
cumstances under which they met, or his own 
attractive powers, and through his repeated 
invitations, to which he would hear no refu- 
sal, Arthur Telfair became a constant visitor 
at our house. We lived in the suburbs of the 
city, and owing to our father’s health and the 
troubles which had visited us, very quietly. 
It was pleasant to have him there. He filled 
in a great measure the place in our family 
left vacant by our brother’s death—reading 
aloud for hours to father, who was never tired 
of listening, and blending his voice with Win- 
nie’s as we clustered around the piano. I 
could not sing a note, though long and close 
application to instrumental music had enabled 
me to excel in that, but Winnie was a natural 
singer, with a voice as sweet as a bird’s. 

He was an ardent lover of the profession he 
had chosen, and in that respect his sympa- 
thies were akin to father’s, who had been 
obliged to relinquish practice, but still re- 
tained his former interest in the science of 
medicine, and they spent much time together 
in medical discussions. 

And what more natural than that he should 
love my beautiful sister Winifred? It was 
no marvel to me to see those two pure hearts 
grow together in a love stronger than death; 
but it seemed as if no one else noticed the 
strengthening attachment. Herbert Edes still 
visited us constantly with his friend. His 
attentions to Winnie were marked, but she 
accepted them quietly, and if any depth of 
feeling prompted them, we were ignorant of 
it; but I sometimes suspected it, though I 
wondered in my heart if it was possible that 
he was blind to the love which breathed in 
every tone and flashed in every look between 
Arthur and Winnie. 

The months glided swiftly by—the time 
drew near for Arthur to return home to begin 
the practice of his profession, and Winifred 
but waited her father’s consent before plight- 
ing her faith to him who had won the first 
love of her woman’s heart. 

When Arthur went to him, and in a voice 


which betrayed how fully he realized the re- 
quest he was making, asked him for his eldest 
child, he was startled and saddened. Calling 
her also to him, he joined their hands, while a 
look of deep tenderness glowed upon his face, 
and the old familiar words which can never 
lose their sweet significance—* God bless you, 
my children!” broke forth from his quivering 
lips. 

I at least knew how hard, although short, 
had been the struggle undergone before he 
could give our beloved one to another’s keep- 
ing, but he loved Arthur as a son, and we 
both felt sure that Winnie’s future happiness 
was secure in his hands, 

For myself, had I been in the habit of avail- 
ing myself of that peculiarly feminine priv- 
ilege, I should have cried on the spot, grieving 
to lose the darling sister who was so precious 
to me, yet rejoicing that she had found so 
true a heart to rest upon, and that, should our 
father fall from his children’s side, she, at 
least, would not be left alone. Thinking of 
this, I stepped out into the garden for a soli- 
tary walk. In an instant a tall figure came 
close to my side. 

“Pardon me,” said the voice of Herbert 
Edes, as I started back a little, “I did not 
mean to startle you, but I was just entering 
the library by the side door when I became 
aware that I was intruding on a family con- 
ference, and withdrew.” 

I made no reply. His presence was un- 
welcome just then. 

“ Not, however, before I heard your father’s 
words, and I suppose I understood their pur- 
port; your sister is betrothed to our friend!” 

“ She is,” I said calmly. “We give her to 
him, feeling that he is worthy.” 

“ He certainly is,” in the same strange tone. 

“Tt is no easy thing, however, to resign our 
claim to her, for, after all, no one can love her 
better than her father and sister; but she will 
not leave us for the present; there is comfort 
in that.” 

“Ah!” 

“Arthur is to return home immediately, but 
he’s to leave her with us for a year. So gen- 
erous of him! for father in his failing health 
could hardly bear the pain of separation.” 

We had been slowly walking along through 
the garden as we talked, and we met Arthur 
and Winnie. They stopped on seeing us. 

There was a new light in Arthur’s eyes, a no- 
bler carriage to that noble head, which told 
half his story, and the sweet blush floating 
over Winnie’s happy face completed it. 
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Arthur took the hand extended towards 
him. 

“TI congratulate you, my friend; accept my 
best'wishes, Miss Leighton.” And the little 
hand which she placed in his he bowed low 
over, and raised to his lips with the most pol- 
ished courtesy in the world. 

Winnie’s face glowed deeper, Arthur’s eyes 
were fixed with fond pride upon her, and I 
alone saw the look which flashed from Her- 
bert Edes’s black eyes, as he said, softly: 

“ May all happiness be yours.” 

A strange, fierce look it was which I detect- 
ed there, and though transient, it haunted me 
for days. 

The lovers resumed their walk, and Herbert 
Edes and I passed on till we reached the 
house. Silently, however, for I did not feel 
disposed to talk, and a moody fit had stolen 
over my companion, At the door he spoke: 

“I called this evening to bid your family 
good-by, for the present.” 

“ Good-by!” I repeated, surprised. 

“Yes. I leave New York to-morrow, and 
shall be absent some months ;” and stepping 
into the room, he went straight to my father, 

“T called to take leave of you, sir, as I start 
for Washington to-morrow, to be gone some 
time.” 

“ Going away! Is it not unexpectedly ?” 

“Rather. I have had news to-day which 
hastens my departure. I thank you for your 
hospitality, Dr. Leighton, and my frequent 


visits here are among the most pleasant mem- 
ories of my life. Should I never return, be 
assured that the acquaintances here formed 
will never be forgotten.” But the voice was 
the same hard, chillipg one I had beard in the 
garden. 


He puzzled me. 

“Then you intend to remain there perma- 
nently ?” 

“That is undecided as yet. My sister, the 
only relative I have in the world, is visiting 
there from St. Louis. She urges me to meet 


her there, and 1 may possibly embark in bus- 


iness ‘with my brother-in-law, and return 
home. with her; but good-by, sir,” extending 
his hand, while his voice sank. 


Father took it, cordially. 

“Good-by, my dear boy. We -wish you all 
‘ snecess, but are sorry to lose you.” 

He came over to the window near which I 


was standing, thinking of him, and his strange 
manner, 


- “You will please bid your sister good-by 
for me, Miss Kate,” he said, in a quick, hur- 
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ried tone. “I did not wish to intrude myself 
on her to-night, and Arthur does not yet 
know of my departure ;” and my hand ached 
with the grasp of his. “Good-by, good-by,” 
and before I could reply, he was gone, taking 
long strides down the avenue, as if trying to 
escape destiny. 

“ Rather a sudden leave-taking, my daugh- 
ter; what do you think of him?” as we 
watched his retreating figure. 

“T don’t know. He appears strangely ex- 
cited to-night, and I should hardly have 
thought he would have shown so much feeling 
on leaving us.” 

“Perhaps he has heard bad news,” taking 
off his spectacles and wiping a tear from them. 

“Perhaps.” ButI thought my own thoughts. 
I had never succeeded in liking Herbert Edes, 
and his manner that night, instead of rousing 
the least feeling of sympathy or pity, disturbed 
and irritated me. 

On the whole I was glad he was gone, for my 
woman’s instinct was aroused and on the alert. 
It occurred to me that I had the solution to 
this enigma in the fact that he loved my sister, 
and the hopelessness of his attachment had 
sent him from us. It did not seem strange 
that he should love her, yet very improbable 
under the circumstances; for how could he 
help knowing? And concluding that I was 
wrong, I did not pursue the train of thought 
further, 


Arthur was gréatly surprised to hear from 
us of his friend’s departure. 

“J had no suspicion that he intended to 
leave New York;” and the subject was drop- 
ped, with the remark, “but Herbert is so 
peculiar.” 


Arthur left New York the week following, 
but Herbert, as he had stated, the next day— 
leaving his friend as much in the dark as any 
of us in regard to his sudden departure. 

It was my father’s wish that Winifred should 
remain with us a year, which, considering his 
broken health and the fact of her future home 
being at such a distance, was not unreason- 
able, nor considered so by Arthur. And so 
he left us; a tearful parting on our side, but 
calm, manly and hopeful on his. 

“Only one year, Winnie, with a smile, “and 
we shall not be separated.” But the smile 
was a forced one, and he did not prolong the 
pain of parting. 

Nearly ten months passed, and during that 
time we’ heard regularly and offen from 
Arthur, but not a word from Herbert Edes, 
and we had almost ceased to think of him, 
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when one day as Winnie and I entered the 
library on returning from a walk, we found a 
gentleman in earnest conversation with our 
father. 

He rose instantly, and his greeting was 
courteous and friendly. 

“TI trust you have not entirely forgotten 

me, ladies.” 
' “Mr, Edes!” rose simultaneously to our 
lips, but Winnie alone uttered it. She seemed 
glad to see him again. I detected it in the 
tone of her voice, For my part, I could not 
share her pleasure; but my father seemed 
gratified with his return and near residence 
to us, and his visits were as frequent as before. 
I could see a marked change inhim. He had 
apparently lost the old haughty, peculiar 
manner which repelled me during our for- 
mer acquaintance, and I liked him better. 
He corresponded regularly with Arthur, and 
his letters were always handed to us for 
perusal. 

The weeks glided away, and we all felt, 
though no one mentioned it, that the time 
was fast approaching for Arthur to claim his 
bride. We avoided even the thought of it; 


but father was too unselfish to lengthen the- 


time he had specified a single day, and Arthur 
had waited patiently. He merely hinted of 
his return once, seeming purposely to avoid 
the mention of what was so distressing to us. 


“It is but a month before I shall be with 


you again,” he wrote, “ a short time in reality, 
but long in anticipation.” And though we 
rejoiced at the thought of seeing him, it was 
still strongly associated with the fact that he 
returned to take Winnie from us, 


But there were strange rumors floating on 


every breeze, through the month of March, 
1861. A great nation held its breath and lis- 
tened with throbbing heart to the heavy foot- 
falls of some undefined trouble. It was surely 
coming, but heard and felt rather than seen, 
and the heavy clouds grew larger and blacker, 
and at last the storm burst; and with strain- 
ing eyes and quivering lips, with its great 
heart beating with anguished throes, the 
North read the alpha of a civil war, written 
in blood and fire on the shattered walls of 
Sumter—the determination of the South, 
“ War, war, war!” and it needed no Daniel to 
interpret the writing. A dark record follow- 
ing, with “ The end not yet” written in the 
volume which the world shall wonderingly 
read for ages. 

And while the echoes of the cannon which 
bombarded Sumter were still ringing in our 
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ears, personal feelings were laid aside. Our 
hopes, our aims, our wishes and prayers were 
for our country, and for the brave hearts who 
went forth to defend her, at the call of 
humanity and justice. 

But during that time there came no tidings 
from Arthur. We heard from him near the 
last of March, and then his letters suddenly 
ceased. We had regularly received two a 
week, and their sudden termination was a 
great surprise to us. 

“ Winnie,” I said, one day, after one of the 
servants had returned from the city without 
any letters, “it must be that Arthur is coming 
North sooner than he intended, and that is 
why he does not write.” 

“But it is four weeks since we heard from 
him, and even Herbert has written three let- 


ters which are unanswered. O Kate, what - 


can it mean?” And she nestled down at my 
feet, with sobs which could no longer be 
restrained. 

I caressed the beautiful head in my lap, and 
tried to soothe her, but my own heart was 
heavy. For days a vague, shadowy fear had 
held possession of me. Try as I might, I 
could not shake it off, any more than I could 
explain it, and it was stronger than ever then. 

“Anything is better than this suspense,” 
moaned my poor sister,and my heart said 
“Amen.” But the suspense we felt so cruel 
was to be ended soon. 

“No letters to-day, my daughters,” said our 


father, at the tea-table. I glanced at Winnie., 


Her head was drooping. 

“O, lexpect Arthur is intending to surprise 
us, by bringing himself instead of sending a 
letter. I should not be surprised to see him 


at any moment.” And I tried to turn the 
conversation from what was uppermost in all 
our minds. 

“Can we not have some music to-night, 
children? It is so long, Winnie, since I have 


heard you sing.” And he lay back wearily in 


his easy chair and closed his eyes, little think- 
ing of the self-denial required to gratify his 
request. 

I opened the piano, which had been un- 
touched for weeks. Winnie sang several 
songs, her father’s favorites, and while we 
were at the piano, a bass voice mingled with 
hers, and turning, we saw Herbert Edes, who 
had entered, unnoticed. 

The sight of him seemed to give her 
strength. His presence always seemed a 
pleasure to her, perhaps because it was asso- 
ciated with the absent one; but I felt my old 
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antipathy towards him return in full force 
while he stood there, and when his arm hap- 
pened to touch my shoulder, as he turned the 
music, I shrank away as if he had hurt me. 

At father’s request, Winnie left us fora 
moment to close the window near which he 
sat. Stooping down quickly, Herbert whis- 
pered in my ear: 

“T have just heard from Arthur.” 

“From Arthur!” But the words were loud 
enough to be heard by the others, and uttered 
before it occurred to me that what ought to 
have been glad tidings was communicated 
privately. But it was too late then. Winnie 
was back in an instant, pale, breathless. 

“ Have you heard from Arthur?” she cried. 

“T am sorry to—” 

“What is the matter?” clutching his arm, 
“have you bad news? is he sick—dead ?” 

“Dead to us, at least,” in a low voice, and 
somehow it reminded me of the cold, hard 
tone I heard in the garden, nearly a year be- 
fore. Why did memory recall it so vividly 
then? 

“Tell us the worst,” I said. 

“ Arthur has entered the rebel army.” 

The words were uttered slowly, deliberately. 
A heavy groan from father who was listening 
intently; but from Winnie not a word or 
gesture. For a moment her eyes were dilated 
—glaring on this man’s face as if trying to 
comprehend the full meaning of his words, 
and then with a face pale as ashes she sank 
down at out feet-—stunned and fainting. 

Herbert lifted her and carried her to a 
lounge, but did I see aright in the twilight 
that filled the room? 1 fancied I saw him 
press a passionate kiss upon the face which 
lay so white and still upon his arm.’ Had I 
been sure of it, I should have struck him, for 
I hated him, unreasonable as it was, for the 
tidings he had brought. He seemed to me 
like my sister’s murderer. 

It was not many minutes before Winnie re- 
covered, sitting upright like a statue, with 
ber eyes fixed on Herbert. But not a word 
came from her lips. 

“ How did you hear this?” I inquired. 

He handed me a letter. 

“ Read it aloud, my daughter.” I obeyed. 


“My DEAR FRIEND HERBERT :—Probably 
you will be surprised at the news I communi- 
cate, though possibly it may not astonish you. 
I have fully decided to join the army—with- 
out hesitation—for I see my duty too clearly 
to doubt what course I should take. Still it 


costs a great deal to resign some fondly cher- 
ished plans; but the sacrifice must be made. 
I trust, however, that the time will be short 
before we are at peace again, and those who 
drive us to this bitter extremity punished as 
they deserve. We have quarrelled amiably 


for years, but who could foresee bloodshed ? 
My time is constantly occupied in making 
arrangements to leave home. 

“ Your friend, ARTHUR TELFAIR.” 


I noticed that there was no date to the let- 
ter, but Arthur generally dated his at the 
bottom, and here there was no room, for his 
name was signed on the last line. Perhaps he 
had forgotten it. 

“Poor misguided boy!” moaned my father, 
who was a firm patriot, and whose righteous 
wrath and horror for those who had taken up 
arms against their government had been freely 
expressed. 

“T feared this, thongh I hardly dared whis- 
per it even to myself,” remarked Herbert 
Edes. “ But it is hardly to be supposed that 
Arthur, born and educated at the South, 
should see its errors as plainly as we do, and 
his decision was probably a hasty one.” 

“ Had he enlisted on the side of right and 
justice, I could have borne it better, but this 
is terrible.” 

Terrible we all felt it, except the bringer of 
the tidings. In my impatience I broke out; 

“You do not seem surprised at this, Mr. 
Edes.” I had never called him Herbert. 

“Tt was not as unexpected to me, Miss 
Kate, and I had time to recover from what 
little surprise I felt before coming out to- 
night.” 

“ Why did he not write to Winnie?” I cried, 
passionately. “There is some mystery here 
that I cannot fathom.” 

I read the letter through again. 

“And this is all!” I said, angrily, for the 
sight of my sister’s suffering stamped so plain- 
ly on her face, almost drove me wild, and I 
would have thanked Heaven had I been able 
to pronounce it forgery, falsehood, anything, 
to make that man whose black eyes gleamed 
upon me, shrink from our presence. The 
mere sight of him exasperated me. I had not 
my sister's disposition. 

“All!” I remember that he started-as I 
asked the question—* why do you ask ?” 

“Because it is so strange—so cruel. O; 
Winnie, my sister, this is hard.” And I sat 
down beside her and wound my arms around 
her. 
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“JT don’t understand it,” was all she said; 
but the quiet tone and manner made my heart 
ache worse than before. 

If she would only rave and storm, only give 
vent to her grief in tears, I should have been 
better satisfied, But I did not know my sis- 
ter. This delicate, clinging child, who had so 
gradually developed into a woman that we 
never thought of her as such, caressed and 
petted, shielded from every care or sorrow 
which a loving sister and fond father could 
avert, was no longer a child, and we saw and 
felt it then. It is suffering alone that reveals 
the inner nature. 

She rose, went to the table on which I had 
thrown the letter, and read it through herself, 
then left the room slowly, as if going to a 
grave. I started to follow her. She turned 
her head: 

“Not now, Kate; I want to be alone.” 

I drew back, for I knew there are some 
hours when the tenderest sympathy is torture. 
And she was alone for three hours—alone 
with God and her own heart. I went up 
stairs at the end of that time, and entered at 
the “Come in” which answered my knock. 

If I had doubted her strength to conquer, 
that doubt was set at rest. On that pale face 
I read her determination. The struggle had 
been hard, but it was final. I clasped her 
hand in mine. The nerves were tense as a 
greyhound’s, 

“What shall you do, Winnie?” 

How could she answer so calmly ? 

“Nothing, Kate. He took his choice, and 
I have given him up. A traitor to his coun- 
try can never call me wife.” 

I could not speak for sobs. It seemed as 
though my own heart was breaking; but she 
shed no tears. And in the days and weeks 
following, during which there came no further 
tidings from Arthur, I learned to know my 
sister. There were depths in her nature 
which the hand of trial alone could sound, 
unknown until then, even to herself. She 
whom I had thought necessary to cherish 
and care for, was far above me in will, strength 
of character, and firmness of principle, and I 
learned from her how a true woman can bear 
sorrow, the sorrow that crushes, but cannot 
deaden or harden a noble nature. 

She tried hard to appear cheerful for father’s 
sake, but though human fortitude was taxed 
to the utmost, she could not conceal the 
change which had come over her. She had 
grown old suddenly. We missed the sweet 
voice that used to warble in the house in the 


happy days gone by. There were settled 
lines about the mouth which told their own 
story of patient endurance. But not once to 
my knowledge did she shed any tears over 
her trouble. I had not experienced then that 
intense form of suffering to which such relief 
cannot come, and I could not understand it; 
but it recalled to mind and proved the truth 
of what she once used to sing: 


“ But the rainbow will not cheer us, 
If the showers refuse to fall; 
And the eyes that cannot weep 
Are the saddest eyes of all.” 


But the physical strength was lacking for 
this constant strain, and, as I feared, her 
health gave way under it, and a slow, nervous 
fever held her its victim for three long, weary 
months, But I pass over that dark period.' 

The weeks dragged by, and Bull Run, Ma- 
nassas, Fort Donelson, and Shiloh were writ- 
ten indelibly on a nation’s heart; but no word 
to us from Arthur Telfair. 

A little more than a year and a half after 
our last news of him, our father was taken 
from us, failing so gradually that we could 
not realize how near the destroyer was, until 
we were left in truth orphans. Death is al- 
ways sudden, no matter how long anticipated, 
and although we had known for so long that 
we were to be left alone, the bereavement 
found us unprepared for our desolated condi- 
tion, and was none the less hard to bear. 

Herbert Edes, who was as constant a visitor 
as ever, took upon himself the entire respon- 
sibility of arranging and settling all business 
affairs, which was a great relief in our heavy 
trouble, though there was no lack of kind, 
thoughtful friends and neighbors to sympa- 
thize with and aid us. 

Our father was not wealthy, though the 
property left us was sufficient to support us 
comfortably, but not to enable us to retain 
our large house, which was accordingly sold. 
We left it without regret; for though the 
scene of many happy days, it was also identi- 
fied with some of the saddest memories which 
darken the human heart; and now that 
mother, father, and he who was once so dear 
to us had crossed its threshold for the last 
time, we left it without regret. 

Old Dr. Atwood and wife, intimate friends 
of our father, urgently solicited us to make 
our home with them, and to their entreaties 
we offered no opposition, thanking God in 
our hearts that our home was not to be among 
strangers, and that although we were orphans 
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—and those who bear the name alone know 
its full significance—we were not without 
precious, true- hearted friends. 

Three months after the great change in our 
life, Herbert Edes made my sister an offer of 
marriage, professing his love in the most pas- 
sionate terms, and begging her to be his wife. 

It was a great shock to her, and a surprise 
to both of us. We had seemed to overlook 
the possibility of his ever being more than a 
friend, and our intimacy with him had been 
unrestrained. 

His proposal seemed to me an absurdity, 
and to her a sacrilege, under the circum- 
stances, for the cloud which Arthur’s deser- 
tion had cast upon her had never lifted, and 
the bruised heart which had buried its only 
idol belonged alone to God and her sister. 

Three days after, he called upon us, dressed 
in uniform, having just joined a company 
which was to leave immediately for the South. 
He explained as much to us, in very few 
words. No questions were asked in regard 
to this sudden movement, for we understood 
his probable motives. He left us with our 
best wishes, for he had done much for us dur- 
ing our late bereavement, and had been the 
trusted companion of our father for many 
months; and as we watched him until out of 
sight, we both felt that the only remaining 
link which bound us to a dead past was 
broken. 

He left a packet on the table heavily sealed 
and addressed to Winnie. I found it immedi- 
ately after he left, but we had no idea of its 
contents. 

“Come up to our room, Kate. We will 
read it together.” 

She cut the seals, and opening it, it proved 
to be a letter of several pages. Out of it 
dropped two smaller ones. I took up one, 
and we both started as the familiar writing, 
which of late we had neither seen nor looked 
for, caught our eye. It was in Arthur’s hand, 
and began at the top of the page: 

“P.S. Having a few moments more lei- 
sure, I add a few words. The reason why 
my letters have not reached you must be the 
irregular state of the mails. I have received 
those from the North regularly, but I send 
this by a more reliable conveyance, and you 
will please deliver the enclosed letter to Win- 
nie. Darling girl! I feel sure that she will 
bid me godspeed in this work, though it 
postpones our marriage for the present. 

“ Your friend, ARTHUR. 

“New Orleans, April 20, 1861.” 
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We looked at each other in utter surprise, 
and took up the letter addressed to Winnie 
in the same hand. The date was the same. 


“My DARLING WINNIE:—Three letters 
from you have reached me, which show that 
those I have sent you as regularly as before 
have either been delayed or lost, which is not 
strange considering the condition of affairs; 
but I am confident that this will reach you, 
as I send it by a friend who is going North. 
As he passes through New York, he has of- 
fered to take it, and Herbert Edes will place 
it in your hands. Winnie, my dear one, do I 
judge rightly when I believe that were I with 
you now you would not only consent but 
urge me to join the brave troops who are 
guarding our capital, to do my part towards 
punishing the cowardly villains who fired 
upon our flag at Sumter? Though the South 
has been my home I leave it without regret, 
regarding with horror those whom I have 
called brothers, but who now are exulting in 
the prospect of destroying our Union. I shall 
never return here to live, and when the three 
months have expired shall hasten to you, feel- 
ing confident that I shall be all the more wel- 
come that I have done my duty, and that, 
though I claim you for my wile, the pain of 
separation will be spared you all, for 1 must 
find a home where liberty and justice have a 
safe abiding place. My love to our dear sis- 
ter Kate, and father. I fancy I can almost 
hear the words which would fall from his lips 
were I there to receive his blessing before 
going to the relief of our country, for I know 
he is a true-hearted patriot, and his benedic- 
tion would cheer my soul. I write in haste, 
but as soon as I reach Washington you will 
hear from me by mail. 

“Your own ARTHUR.” 

“O Kate, Kate, what, does this mean? Am 
I dreaming ?” 

“No, Winnie, this will explain all, no 
doubt ;” and I read the other letter aloud to 
her, for she was weeping convulsively, her 
head on my breast. It was in Herbert’s large, 
peculiar writing. 


“ WINIFRED LEIGHTON :—It is now nearly 
three years since an accident led to my ac- 
quaintance with you, but that acquaintance 
was hardly numbered by weeks before I loved 
you. The hackneyed terms which describe 
such love are powerless to express the depth 
of mine. It became the absorbing passion of 
my life. But hopeless even then, for it was 
more fitting that your pure spirit should find 
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companionship with one naturally allied to it, 
and that my noble-hearted friend, Arthur 
Telfair, should gain the love which I craved 
in vain. 

“ But even knowing, as I did, that you could 
never love me,I would not acknowledge it 
even to myself until your betrothal, when I 
accidentally heard from your father’s lips the 
words with which he gave you to another; 
and in my despair I hated the one who had 
obtained what I would have laid down my 
life to win. He who had been so true a friend 
to me, and was as innocent as a child of any 
design of harm towards me—I could have 
murdered him in his happiness, when I learn- 
ed for a certainty that there was no hope for 
me. 

“T left New York the next day, manufac- 
turing some pretext for my sudden move- 
ment, and I left my farewell for you with 
your sister, for I could not endure the sight 
of your happy face again after meeting you 
in the garden. And during the time that 


Arthur was at home, I forced myself to stay 
in Washington, hearing from you only through 
his letters, which always contained your name, 
mentioned lovingly; and in my weak madness 
I cursed the hand which had planned our des- 


tinies so differently. But as the time drew 
near for him to return and take you with him 
to his distant home, a wild longing to see you 
took possession of me, and I recklessly came 
back. 

“ Mails from New Orleans were irregular 
for a time during the unsettled months of 
March and April, 1861, which accounts for 
no letters reaching us from Arthur, and the 
one I received from him was brought by a 
gentleman who was coming North from Ar- 
thur’s neighborhood. From him I learned 
verbally that he was making the. necessary 
arrangements for leaving home permanently, 
and was hastening to join the Union army, 
hesitating not an instant when our flag was 
fired upon at Sumter, and that in a few days 
at the farthest he would be in Washington. I 
read his letter, which, owing to his triend'se 
message, was not very explicit, and a de- 
praved heart whispered the use | could make 
of it. 

“*T have fully decided to join the army,’ he 
wrote. ‘ Make her think it is the rebel army,’ 
my heart said; ‘he is a southerner born and 
bred, and it is unusual for one of them to lend 
his aid to our side ; what more natural?’ And 
I cut the sheet in halves, and the page which 
would have told you all and the letter ad- 
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dressed to you, both of which I now enclose, 
I laid aside, and I went that night to your 
home, and the poison administered by a 
trained villain did its work, 

“You read the letter, but with the words 
‘rebel army’ ringing in your ears, and you 
believed him a traitor to his country and to 
you, and it was I, who now write this black 
record of sin, who dealt the blows so fatal to 
your confidence and love. 

“* She is too noble to love long where she 
cannot respect,’ I reasoned, and correctly. 
Is it unreasonable that I.could worship you 
as I did and yet make you suffer so? Love, 
I know, seeks to shield its object from pain; 
but it was my selfishness which enabled me 
to inflict the torture. ‘If she will only give 
him up,’ I thought, ‘if I can win her love, I 
will make amends for this by every means in 
my power. As my wife I can and will make 
her happy, and, unreasonable as I was, I 
tried to persuade my deceived heart that I 
could win you, for I loved you, Winifred 
Leighton, madly, blindly—I lived only in 
your presence and for you. 

“ But in the months which followed I real- 
ized how murderers feel. Had I killed Ar- 
thur Telfair with my own hand I could have 
experienced no deeper remorse, and during 
your long illness I felt indeed that Heaven’s 
curse was upon me. But I could not confess 
this thing. 

“Arthur wrote to you several times after 
reaching Washington. I intercepted the let- 
ters. 1 opened the first, but hardened and 
desperate as I was, it cut me to the heart, 
and I burned the rest unopened. I never an- 
swered the letters he wrote to me, and lost 
sight of him at last. 

“But the love for which I had bartered 
everything was never to be mine. You did 
well, Winifred, yon did well not even to listen 
to my appeals, and in a few hours at the 
farthest I shall look my last upon your face, 
and then offer to the bullets and bayonets of 
our country’s foes the life which I have so 
recklessly abused. As to forgiveness, I am 
not insane enough to hint at such a thing. I 
neither expect it from God or ask it from you, 
but I could not die with this sin on my soul 
unconfessed. 

“Repentance comes too late, for Arthur 
Telfair was killed in the battle of Shiloh, left 
dead upon the field, as I learned six months 
ago from an acquaintance who recognized 
him and saw him fall. But I have done for 
you, Winifred, all that Lever can. I place in 
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your hands proof that he to whom your love 
was given was not unworthy of it, and I un- 
mast: myself, and in the bitterest remorse for 
the past, anguish for the present, and despair 
for the future, I sign the name which was so 
sweet to me when falling from your lips, 
HERBERT EDES.” 


I read these pages through, hurriedly, of 
course, and God only knows with what emo- 
tions. Winnie wept as I had never before 
seen her. I did not try to check her tears, 
for they relieved and soothed her. She grew 
calm by degrees. 

“Tt is such a blessing to know that Arthur 
was not a traitor, and that when he fell he 
was doing his duty towards his country.” 

She could speak calmly of his death, for he 
had been so long dead to us that the news 
was robbed of half its bitterness. 

“But Herbert Edes ?” 

“ He is in God’s hands,” she said, solemnly ; 
“his punishment is now greater than he can 
bear.” 

I sneered in my heart at her pity of the 
wretch. 

“You are not like me,” I said, though I did 
not intend it for news. “I wish he was in my 
hands for awhile; I could put as many bullets 
through his heart as it would make a mark 
for;” but I checked my wrath, ashamed of it 
and myself as I saw the reproach in her eyes. 

“Tf I can forgive him you surely can,” was 
all she said. 

She slept .peacefully that night. A great 
calm seemed to have fallen upon her, but the 
night hours dragged by wearily to me. I 
thought of the brave boy who had given up 
everything for his country when her anguish- 
ed cry for help first struck his ear; of the con- 
fidence with which he had relied upon our 
willingness to have him go; of the suspense 
he had endured—no letters either from friends 
or betrothed—the agony of doubt, the gradual 
dying out of hope, the possible regret of the 
step he had taken. But the heart which had 
suffered all this was at rest forever. I sawe 
him on the bloody, hotly-contested field of 
Shiloh, where we nearly suffered defeat, but 
were finally victorious, wondering where he 
lay, if his body was buried by comrades’ 
hands or left to decay upon the field, perhaps 
consumed by the flames from the burning 
forest set on fire from exploding shells. I 
thought of my father’s words: “If he had en- 
listed on the side of right and justice I could 
have borne it better,” and I bitterly lamented 
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that he had died in ignorance of the loyalty 
and bravery of him whom he had loved as a 
son. 

Then came thoughts of Herbert Edes; of 
the dislike I had always felt towards him 
until he had been so attentive to our father 
during his declining days, and so kiad to us 
in the dark hours following his death; but 
being less a saint than my sister, I could not 
forgive him as she had done, and the more 
human wish rose to my lips that he might 
meet in this world the reward of his sin. 

And looking back three years, I realized 
how nobly she had borne her sorrow, and how 
her womanhood had developed during that 
time of trial, and 1 comprehended, in a meas- 
ure, how humanity is made “ perfect through 
suffering.” And the night wore away. 

To our friends, Dr. Atwood and his wife, 
we showed the letters we had received, and [ 
was glad to find that they sympathized with 
me in my feelings toward Herbert Edes, while 
they rejoiced with us in the glad assurance 
that Arthur Telfair was not a rebel. 

On the first, second, and third days of July, 
1863, was fought the battle of Gettysburg. 
The groans of the wounded and dying were 
heard in our midst, and the call came for help 
for those brave men. Dr. Atwood announced 
to us one day his intention to start for Wash- 
ington, to do his part towards caring for the 
sick and wounded from the battle-field. For 
some time he had thought seriously of moving 
to that place, although his practice in New 
York was quite extensive ; but he felt strongly 
that he could work there to greater advantage, 
but he had not wholly decided on fixing his 
residence permanently there, though he was 
going on to see if he was correct in thinking 
his services could be of greater benefit than 
at home. 

For some time Winnie had cherished a 
strong desire to enter one of our hospitals; [ 
had discouraged the strange wish as much as 
I could, but was not successful in driving it 
from her mind. Finally, by way of compro- 
mise, I had promised her that I would not op- 
pose it and would accompany her, provided 
she could obtain Dr. Atwood’s consent, of 
which I had not the faintest fear. She had 
hesitated about laying the matter before him, 
for I had laughed at her whim, and of all per- 
sons she was surely the most unfit for such a 
position as hospital nurse, and she was hardly 
willing to undertake it without his consent 
and assistance, of which she felt doubtful ; but 
as his intention was announced, she began 
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her plea. She urged the subject eloquently, 
and only stopped for want of breath, but to 
Dr. Atwood’s intense astonishment, who I 
believe thought she was insane, on that point 
at least. 

“ What is that child thinking of?” he asked, 
turning to me for an explanation after she left 
the room, saying, as she closed the door: 

“ You haven’t said no, remember.” 

I explained to him her project, adding: 

“Of course she must not go alone, and I 
promised to accompany her on condition of 
her obtaining your consent, and she promised 
to return if she finds the undertaking too 
much for her, She has not had the courage 
to mention it before, but your announcement 
seemed to inspire her with sudden bravery.” 

“Well, no doubt you could be of much ser- 
vice, but she can never endure it in the world. 
However, as she is set upon it, and has prom- 
ised to come back if she fails, I wont say 
anything against it, though I don’t like to 
have her go.” 

I was disappointed at his easy compliance. 
The prospect was not a very inviting one to 
me, but I was ashamed to own myself behind 
her in philanthropy, and of course I could not 
let her go alone. I comforted myself, how- 
ever, in the thought that she would be glad 
to relinquish her scheme after testing it by 
practical experiment. I did not entertain 
any of those poetical ideas of hospital service 
which suddenly animate some breasts as sud- 
denly to die out, but I set my hand to this 
new work with energy, thinking that per- 
haps, after all, as I had no “mission,” my 
place was beside those who had so nobly 
fallen in the fulfilment of theirs. 

And Dr. Atwood, Winnie and myself found 
ample work in the fleld we had entered. The 
soldiers loved that dear old man like a father, 
and his constant regret was that he had not 
gone before. 

“T can do for those soldiers what I should 
have wished done for Arthur in their place,” 
was Winnie’s final argument before leaving 
home, and I found myself becoming a convert 
to her idea. I grew attached to the place and 
its inmates, and though the labor was con- 
stant and fatiguing, I should have been sorry 
to have returned to my former quiet life, and 
returning was never mentioned. 

But Winnie faltered at some of the work 
which fel to her share, as I feared she would. 
Work of any description was a new experi- 
ence to her, and she found herself anequal to 
washing bedding and bandages, and the hu- 


man beings who required them, for a hospital 
nurse must needs administer soap and water 
as well as sympathy and kind words to the 
forlorn beings who are given into her charge; 
but she found ample employment in manufac- 
turing little luxuries for the invalids, jellies 
to tempt the appetites of the convalescent, 
cordials and the like to strengthen them. 
She wrote all their letters for them, sitting 
close to the bedside, and entering with heart- 
felt sympathy into their personal feelings, 
drawing from the lips of some of the more re- 
served ones incidents and facts of their camp 
and fleld experience which were sent to the 
family or friends of the narrator in case of 
death. 

A week of oppressively hot days and a 
beautiful Sabbath morning dawned, tranquil 
and lovely; a perfect May morning, as calm 
and sweet as though there were no such ter- 
rible thing as war sweeping over our country, 
blighting its spring bloom and dyeing the 
May verdure with the blood of its victims, 
whose groans were at that instant borne on 
the scented breeze towards him whose ear is 
open to their cry. 

Some such thoughts were thronging through 
my mind as I threw open the window to in- 
hale the morning freshness. Looking out, I 
saw twenty-five or thirty ambulances standing 
at the door of the hospital. Merely stopping 
to tell Winnie of the fact, I ran quickly down 
stairs to give such aid as might be required. 
All the surgeons and nurses were busy, but I 
had not been called upon, having been con- 
fined to my room for two days by a slight 
illness. 

I met Dr, Atwood in one of the corridors. 
He seized me by the hand excitedly, and led 
me into one of the wards up to a bed, on which 
lay a sleeping soldier, with his right arm shot 
away from the shoulder, and a face thin and 
pinched, haggard and ghastly, so still and 
deathly white that this might have been taken 
for the last slumber. 

I could not wholly check the cry which 
rose to my lips, but it did not disturb him, for 
it was surely Arthur Telfair who lay there 
before me, though changed as only long and 
continued suffering can change its victim. 

“T thought I was not mistaken,” whispered 
Dr. Atwood, weeping like a child; “ he is fa- 
tally wounded, shot through the lungs. He 
fainted three times while they were bringing 
him up, but not a word or groan. Of course 
he did not know me, but I was sure I was 


right.” 
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“Let me go to Winnie,” I said, without 
waiting to hear more, but he stopped me. 

“No, no, child, she must not hear of this 
suddenly, she can’t bear it.” 

“ Doctor,” I replied, impatiently, “she has 
shown us how she can bear trouble, and do 
you suppose she will be unequal to this ?” 

With another glance at the sleeping face, I 
sped away. She was dressed and ready to go 
down stairs when I entered, and softly hum- 
ming to herself the words of a familiar hymn. 
Putting my arms around her, I stood behind 
and laid my head on her shoulder, that she 
should not see my face. 

“Winnie, darling, suppose you should hear 
that Arthur was not killed in battle as we 
thought; that he has been alive all this time, 
but is wounded and—” 

She turned short round with a gasping cry. 

“Ts he here? tell me, is he here ?” 

“Can you bear it?” I said. 

“Anything—to see him.” 

“He is in the fifth ward, brought from the 
Wilderness this morning, but—fatally wound- 
ed,” I said, as we were on our way to his 
bedside. 

She gave one look at that face and sank on 
her knees beside him. I caught the fervent 
“thank God!” that broke from her lips, and 
knew that a more heartfelt thanksgiving never 
rose heavenward. She still knelt there, clasp- 
ing the hand which was yet spared him, with 
a face almost angelic in its serene happiness, 
when with a slight moan he opened his eyes 
to meet those of Winnie’s. 

We can form some faint idea of the un- 
speakable bliss of heavenly recognitions, for 
who can doubt that such take place, and who 
of us would resign the sweet hope of again 
meeting the dear ones who fell at our side, 
leaving us to struggle on the rest of the weary 
way alone? For my sister, I believe that all 
she had suffered, all she had resigned, all she 
had mourned, was fully compensated for at 
that moment. 

He could talk but very little, and every 
breath was an agony, but he listened as Win- 
nie explained to him what had passed as fully 
as she could without criminating the one who 
had wrought their misery, and Arthur Telfair 
never knew the treachery of his loved and 
trusted friend. It was better so, but I won- 
dered how she could do it. 

“ And Herbert ?” 

“ He also entered the army,” and she told 
him of the intelligence he had received of 
Arthur's fate at Shiloh. 
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“Not mortally wounded,” pointing to his 
right shoulder, “left for dead, however, upon 
the field, and taken up afterwards.” 

Having been taken prisoner at Bull Run 
just before his three months’ term of service 
had expired, he had no chance of going to 
New York himself to ascertain the reason 
of his numerous letters being unanswered, 
This much he told us with white lips, fighting 
back physical pain. 

“How hard it was to resign the hope of 
ever calling you ‘wife;’ and I lived on that 
hope so long; but it is too late now,” he 
murmured. 

Winnie's eyes flashed with quick tears. 

“ Not too late, even now,” she said, quietly; 
“with God’s blessing, I will give myself to 

u.” 

“Winnie, do you mean it?” 

“Tf it is your wish;” and the look which 
beamed from his eyes answered her. 

“Dr. Atwood, will you please speak to our 
chaplain ?” 

Without a word of comment he went as she 
requested, and in a few moments they return- 
ed together. Still kneeling, with her hands 
clasping Arthur’s, my sister Winifred was 
married, “Until death do us part.” How 
strange the words sounded then and there, 
but life’s romance is not found in books. 

In less tian an hour after they had been 
joined in bands which “no man can put asun- 
der, death came to separate them, and the 
young husband was led into the valley of the 
shadow, but it was a wife’s hand which closed 
those eyes, and they could never be really 
sundered. 

I have seen many deathbeds, but never one 
where the soul left the body in the calm, smil- 
ing manner of which we so often read. Death 
is the rending asunder of soul and body, flesh 
and spirit, and mortal agony is written on the 
faces of those who die by violence. But by 
degrees to that dead face stole back the look 
it used to wear, the old familiar one of happy 
days forever gone by, a transformation we so 
often see after death. And laying the white 
sheet over all that was left of Arthur Telfair 
but his name and his memory, we left him, in 
the sure hope of again meeting him where 
there is “no death, neither sorrow, nor cry- 
ing, nor any more pain.” Winnie, with tear- 
less eyes and a great peace on her spirit, went 
to her work as usual, a living miracle to her 
less heroic sister. 

There was much to be done that day and 
for many following, for our country paid 
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dearly for a week of victories. I paused be- 
side two beds where my associate was arrang- 
ing the white sheets which tell their own story. 
It was no unusual occurrence, but some 
strange attraction held me to the spot, 

“ Dead,” I said to myself, in a half whisper. 
It caught her ear. 

“Yes, both wounded in the battles of the 
Wilderness, and died on the way here. Poor 
boy, no one knows who he is,” speaking of 
the one over whom she then stood. 

A fair, delicate lad, not more than seven- 
teen—some mother’s darling, probably, who 
was waiting patiently at home for tidings from 
her absent boy. God comfort such mothers! 

I raised the sheet on the other bed, but I 
did not speak or cry out as I looked upon 
Herbert Edes’s dead face, but overcome at 
the unexpected sight I sank down beside him, 
and it was long before I had strength to drag 
myself away. He was then at rest under the 
same roof with all of us again, a coincidence 
which the strange chances of war can alone 
account for. 

But we can never know whether that erring 
spirit found absolution at the hands of him 
who can forgive to the uttermost, whether at 


the eleventh hour the prayer for pardon 
winged its way to the eternal throne and re- 
ceived answers of peace, or whether that im- 
mortal spirit went shivering down into the 
unknown, with no hope beyond the river. 

His body was forwarded to his sister, in St. 
Louis, and I believe that I had fully forgiven 
him before I found him lying there in that 
sleep of death, powerless to harm himself or 
others more. 

Arthur Telfair was laid to rest with those 
of our family whom God had taken, and Win- 
nie and I are still in the hospital. Dr. Atwood 
and his kind wife, who have removed to Wash- 
ington, are urgent in their requests for us to 
come to their home again; but I am too truly 
content with my work to ask for change, and 
as for Winnie, she smiled when the proposal 
was made. 

“T am too happy to leave this place. I 
found Arthur here, and it is sanctified by his 
memory.” 

She is not the Winnie of four years ago; 
but a heart at peace with herself and God 
beams through a face which is almost happy, 
and I know that my sister has found rest. 


A LIFE FOR A LIFE, 


BY WILLIAM B. OLIVER. 


Tue day of which we write was the bitter- 
est of a most bitter winter—that of 1846-7. 
Crowds of people muffled to the chin, were 
hurrying along the icy streets of London. 
Coachmen, in fur coats and woolen comfort- 
ers, were urging their fat horses to greater 
speed than their wont, and newspaper boys 
were tearing apart the frozen sheets, leaving 
a portion of each upon the next. It was get- 
ting on well in the afternoon, and everybody 
seemed bent on hastening home before the sun 
should have ceased to gild the tops of the dis- 
tant spires—the only gleams that come to 
cheer London eyes. 

In one of the poorest streets, standing be- 
neath an arch, was a child, apparently eight 
or nine years old; a girl, somewhat poorly 
clad and with an expression of sadness upon 
her countenance, yet, by no means giving 
evidence of having suffered from hunger or 
extreme poverty. The little plump figure 
forbade the thought, the rosy cheeks and lips, 
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the neatly fitting, freshly ironed frock, though 
patched, bespoke no want of care. The thin 
shoes were straightly tied, and the little blue 
hood was pushed back from hair that showed 
the tending of aloving hand. There was just 
sufficient forlornness about the little creature, 
to excite pity, as she wrapped the small shawl 
carefully over the plump shoulders and leaned 
further back from the chill blasts that came 
sweeping into the half shelter she had found. 

The crowds hurried by—too cold and shiv- 
ering to notice her unless she had made a di- 
rect appeal. It was near twilight and the 
streets grew more thinly peopled. The su 
had gone down into dull, leaden clouds that 
betokened snow, if it could ever grow warm 
enough to snow; and the little face peering 
from the arch began to put on a sort of dis- 
mayed look, as if its owner wondered where 
it might close the sleepy brown eyes, when 
darkness should actually come on. 


And darkness was coming, and only now 
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and then an iron heel rang on the pavement. 
Only one man was now in the street, coming 
from the darkening west. The child looked 
up in his face, as his tall figure loomed up be- 
tween her and the fast fading light. Some- 
thing in that wistful look made him stop, 
when he neared the arch, as if he expected 
her to ask charity and was willing to bestow 
it. Nota word came from the full, firm lips, 
and he walked on a few steps, looking back 
to the still, upright figure. The girl caught 
his look and seemed to scan him with an in- 
terest that she had not displayed before. He 
was a tall, dark man, dressed like a clergy- 
man, in new and shining black, with white 
cravat and black kid gloves—not a bit of fur 
on his faultless overcoat, 

The child was perhaps wondering if minis- 
ters did not feel the cold like other men; for 
every other had worn fur, either on cap or 
collar or gloves, upon this bitter day. While 
she was wondering, he walked straight back 
and addressed her: 

“ Little girl, why do you not go home ?” 

“TJ have no home, sir,’ rang out a clear, 
musical voice. 

“No home! Who has taken care of you?” 

“ My grandmother, and she died yesterday, 


and the people were going to take me to the 


workhouse, and I ran away.” 

The lips quivered a littlek—not much, but 
enough to show that there was feeling be- 
neath the firm outside. 

“Grandmother did so dread the work- 
house!” she said, as if half apologizing for the 
quivering lips. 

“ Well, never mind; you shall go home with 
me. I can take care of you, my dear.” 

The voice was hard and cold, notwithstand- 
ing the “my dear.” The speech itself had a 
false ring to it, like a counterfeit dollar. You 
may cheat men and women with the dollar, 
but, trust me, you cannot cheat a bright, sen- 
sible child with false words. The child looked 
up wistfully, but did not move directly, nor 
look much delighted with the invitation. She 
seemed to be weighing her chances. The 
sleepy lide still drooped, and she was growing 
colder every moment. It was the first time 
she had been spoken to all that weary day; 
and she had stood there quietly ever since 
morning. The man half shrunk from the 
quick upward look of the brown eyes, as if he 
thought they could read his soul. But a 
deeper shadow was stealing over the silent 
streets, and the little cold hand was laid into 
the gloved one held outto her. The two 


strangely assorted companions hurried up the 
street together. 

A large handsome house in one of the‘most 
fashionable streets of London, was that even- 
ing lighted up brilliantly. A good-looking, 
well-dressed woman, apparently the house- 
keeper of the establishment, had been waiting 
some time for the return of her master, and 
wondering at his absence. He was too fond, 
she thought, of the many comforts she was 
wont to gather about him, to stay away vol- 
untarily ; and, on this bitter night of all others! 
The steak would be spoiled, and Mr. Warren 
was so particular; she would have to replace 
it with more, and this was so nice—where 
could he be? 

While going out to order more, she heard 
his step. He came in,and, wonder of wonders! 
a little child followed upon his track. His 
first words were: 

“ Here, Mrs. Roberts, take this little girl to 
your room and dress her up warmly. Your 
little niece’s clothes, 1 am sure, will fit her 
nicely enough ; at least for to-night.” 

Mrs. Roberts gave hurried orders for a fresh 
steak and some hot toast, and carried off the 
child to her room, where little Mary Roberts 
generously proffered her best crimson merino 
frock and some warm shoes and stockings, 
while the housekeeper brushed out the brown 
curls that fell to the child’s waist when freed 
from the confinement imposed by the old blue 
hood. 

Mrs. Roberts had found the little girl’s 
coarse under-clothing so delicately clean and 
white, that it silenced all her scruples about 
dressing her in Mary’s frock; and soon she 
re-appeared in the dining-room with the trans- 
formed waif. 

Mr. Warren was waiting patiently for his 
tea. He motioned to the child to sit beside 
him, and soon, he was watching with a pleased 
look, the charming appetite that was appro- 
priating, eagerly but decorously, the hot 
steak, toast and coffee which her hungry state 
so much needed, and so fully enjoyed. 

When her hunger was at last appeased, he 
plied her with questions upon questions, Was 
she ever ill? had she had.measles, hooping 
cough, scarlet fever? No, nothing. She did 
not know what he meant by “having the 
doctor.” Lastly, after a number of inquiries 
as to her physical state, he asked her name. 
His eyes opened wide at her answer. It was 
the good old scriptural name of Isaac’s be- 
loved wife—Rebecca—but the surname was his 
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own. He mused long upon the strange coin- 
cidence, but at length felt satisfied that the 
child’s name should stand as it was—Rebecca 
Warren. The next day saw her provided by 
Mrs. Roberts’s care, with sufficient and hand- 
some clothing. The little girl possessed cor- 
rect taste. He noticed that she selected rich, 
dark colors, but turned away dissatisfied 
when anything gaudy or dashing was pre- 
sented. 

From this time, the greatest possible care 
was taken of this child. Her health was 
deemed all-important by her new guardian, 
and her diet was at once nourishing and sim- 
ple. Bread from great white loaves—milk, 
rich and unadulterated, from England’s fair- 
est meadows—mutton, real South Down mut- 
ton that can be found nowhere else—was her 
daily food; and her bathing, careful rubbing 
and exercise, both in walking and pony rid- 
ing, attended by a careful servant, were never 
neglected. When the weather was too severe 
for out-of-door exercises, a circular building, 
with a tan-strewn floor, was the scene of her 
horsemanship. In short, no heiress of the 
largest fortune could be more carefully guard- 
ed from harm or sickness than this street 
foundling—this waif upon the broad London 
world. 


Two years subsequent to the event we have 
related, the officers of a long established Lon- 
don Life Assurance company were lounging 
over the counting-room fire, and wondering 
why business had so declined of late. The 
secretary, Mr. Turner, a tall, spare man, the 
personification of a mathematical line—length 
without breadth—declared that, in his twenty- 
five years’ service, it had never been so dull. 
Mr. Turner had become a stock-holder, by 
diut of hoarding his gains and denying him- 
self the superfluous luxury of a wife; and he 
felt this defection of the office severely. Some 
conversation passed, of which the gentlemen 
might have objected to a public expose, as it 
regarded some transactions of the company 
never spoken of outside the walls of the count- 
ing-room. 

In the midst of a warm discussion, they 
were startled by the opening of the door, 
Each man cast a furtive glance at his neigh- 
bor, as if to ask what portions of their revela- 
tions might have been heard, on the stairs or 
at the door by their noiseless visitor, He who 
approached seemed all unconscious, however, 
and their momentary confusion subsided. He 
was a remarkably calm, mild-looking man, 


dressed in faultless black, and holding by the 
hand a little girl somewhere between ten and 
twelve years of age, upon whose life he stated 
his wish to obtain an insurance. 

The officers looked earnestly at the girl. 
Never surely was there a fairer subject, or a 
more hopeful chance for long continued pre- 
miums. The brown eyes sparkled and the 
rosy lips and cheeks glowed with health—the 
white teeth were immaculate as a cleft cocoa- 
nut, and the firm, beautifully-rounded limbs 
seemed to promise a long life of never-failing 
health, The most fastidious of insurance 
brokers, or the most doubtful of examining 
physicians, might deem her a prize to be 
eagerly grasped at. Nothing but accident 
could mar this perfection of physical structure 
to which Nature had been so beneficent. 

The business was soon settled, insuring the 
life of Rebecca Warren for the benefit of Wil- 
liam Warren, for the magnificent sum of 
£18,000, at a generous premium; and the par- 
ties retired, leaving the spirits of the officers 
at a much higher scale than before their en- 
trance. 

Mr. Warren carried his adopted daughter 
back to the tender cares of Mrs. Roberts, 
The latter was not a very observant woman, 
or it might have struck her quite forcibly that 
Mr. Warren was not quite as careful of his: 
ward of late, as in the earlier part of his guar- 
dianship. She had, sometimes, a dim percep- 
tion that he did not insist so strongly upon 
the necessity of Rebecca’s daily exercise—that 
he did not seem so alarmed if she went into 
danger, and that he even encouraged her in 
the wildest feats with her pony. But the 
good soul thought it was only because Re- 
becca was older and could better care for her- 
self; and, though she never relaxed her own 
vigilance, she excused her master from “ tying 
himself all his life to a girl’s apron string.” 

There was but little show of tenderness be- 
tween the self-elected protector and his pro- 
tege. A cold salute when the girl retired, 
was its utmost limit; and that, in the pres- 
ence of Mrs. Roberts. On the part of Rebec- 
ca, it was a mere duty, scarcely an agreeable 
one; but she remembered from what he had 
saved her, and was grateful. 

And so life went on in the great house, un- 
til, one morning, Mrs. Roberts was called 
early from her bed by the frantic shrieks of 
Rebecca, who had always slept in a large, 
airy room beside her own. The child was evi- 
dently very ill, Mr. Warren was aroused, 
and doctors were sent for. All of them, in- 
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cluding the examining physician of the Life 


Assurance Company, concurred in pronounc- 
ing her disorder a simple case of cholera mor- 
bus; but, spite of all the remedies they pre- 
scribed, the poor little girl continued to grow 


worse and worse; and in a few hours she was 
dead! and not by accident. 


London seldom witnesses so magnificent an 
affair as Rebecca Warren’s funeral. Few peo- 
ple had known that the quiet bachelor had 
adopted a child; and the crowd was struck 
with the excess of that love that provided 
such a costly pageant. Robed in the richest 
of India muslin and covered with wreaths 
that must have cost a guinea each ; lying in a 
rosewood éasket, bound with silver and lined 
with the costliest white velvet, the beautiful 
form was shown to thousands, and then borne 
away to a fashionable cemetery, where, in a 


few days, there arose a splendid monument, 
erected by the grief-stricken father to the 
beloved child of his adoption. 

Deeper or more decorous black than he 
had always worn, Mr. Warren could not wear. 
He could but add the widest of hat-bands, the 


most beautiful of mourning rings. And he 


walked along the streets, with head bent to 
the earth, in hopeless sadness, as if searching 
beneath his feet for the buried treasure he had 
tain there. 

Months passed, in which Mr. Warren sought 
no solace to his grief. At length, he found 


one. ‘The Life Assurance Company honored 


his application for the £18,000 consequent 
upon the death of his adopted child. 

While he stood in the office, waiting for the 
ulready written draft to be put into his hand, 
» whisper from one of the board fairly startled 
ile tall secretary from his chair. He stood 


up with wide open and: frightened eyes, his 
spare figure fairly shrunk to greater thinness, 


by the ominous warning. When he recovered 
speech, and after a conference with the offi- 
cers, he hurriedly stated to the applicant that 
the board had decided to lay the business 


over until their next meeting. 


It was the part of prudence in Mr, Warren, 


not to show any emotion, and he succeeded 
so charmingly as to awaken regret that they 
had not suffered the affair to proceed; but he 
who had whispered the caution was inexor- 
able. Every antecedent of Mr. Warren should 


be investigated. Such was the decision of the 
board, and nothing should induce them to pay 


the £18,000, until every act of his former life 
should stand out in the broad light. 
A man, who would have stood at the head 


of his class as a detective, undertook to rake 
up the mysterious past of Mr. William War- 
ren. His skill, tact and cunning brought out 
astonishing developments. He visited numer- 
ous insurance offices, and found, almost with- 


out an exception, that they had been fleeced 
by the arch-hypoerite. The insurance had 


been effected at enormous sums, and the per- 
son assured had, in every case, died suddenly. 
Mr. Warren’s name had been given as credi- 
tor, or friend, or relative, and the sums had 
been paid over to him, while the company had 
swallowed the fraud as best they might. The 
benefit of one or two premiums accrued to 
them, and the large windfall came to William 
Warren, whose meek, innocent look it was 
hard to doubt. 

Not deeming that such a trap had been set 


for him, Warren entered the insurance ottice 
again and demanded the payment of his poli- 


cy. All the answer they deigned was to seize 
and imprison him. 

At the trial, the lawyer, whose virtue could 
not withstand a tempting bribe, managed to 
clear him. The wily villain escaped; and the 


next thing known of him was in Paris, where 


he was zealously furthering the cause of 


science, by trying to discover a poison which 

should leave no traces upon the victim! 
Perhaps he did not try unsuccessfully; for 

when baited by stories of fabulous wealth, he 


went to California, there were a host of cir- 


cumstances that involved treachery and guilt 
that could be traced to William Warren’s 


door, and which, in any less reckless spot than 
California, would have brought him to the 
gallows. Perhaps there are still mourning 
friends who might trace the robbery and mur- 


der of their dear ones to him. 


Finally, he was driven, from self-preserving 


motives to change his abode to Australia. He 
dared stay no longer in a spot that had wit- 
nessed his many sins. His health failed; his 
spirits were depressed. He sought a remedy 
for both, and found it in the baneful hasheesh. 


Swallowing large quantities, he alternated 
between the wildest exhilaration and the most 


frantic anguish, until his state was perfectly 
demoniacal. In the moments when terror 
had possession of him, he was haunted by the 
image of the young and beautiful being whom 
he had swept from the glad earth, while youth 


and health and loveliness were all her own, to 
gratify the base love of gain for which he had 


sold his soul. 
From the Ione tent, upon the outskirts of 
Melbourne, the agonized cry went up from 
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that despairing soul, “‘ Rebecca!” In every 
shadow that came over the desolate place— 
desolate, save for one rough and rugged, yet 
kindly pitying man—he saw the face and fig- 


ure of the child; and his unearthly screams of 


agony were almost more than the rude miner 
could endure. “Take her away! take her 
away! My God, you will kill me with that 
face! I tell youI did not poison her. She 
died of the cholera; you know she did. Hark! 
what is that?” as the wild storm broke over 
the tent. “Am J inhell?” Only the heaven- 
borne pity that is sometimes found in the 
lowest and meanest of mortals, could have 
made the man stay beside him. 

A rude grave, close beside the now forsaken 


tent, received the form that once walked the 
streets of London so proudly; and while the 
man was throwing the first handful of earth 


into its shallow limits,a stranger called to 
him. Startled atthe sound, in that strange 
solitude, he almost thought it was the voice 


of him whom he was burying, and that he had 
come to life, and actually fainted away, from 


his superstitious fright. When he revived, 
the stranger was leaning over him. The 
good-humored, honest face dispelled his fears, 
and the new comer generously offered to finish 
his task. 

“I know the man you have here in this 
hole,” he said, when he had finished, “and a 
greater villain never went unhung; as the 
London assurance folks can tell. Nobody 
knew where he went; but I should know that 
hypocrite’s face anywhere, altered as it is 
from the smooth one he used to wear.” 


And thus died the murderer of Rebecca 


Warren. 


EULULUE. 


BY J, B. SWETT, 


O winds, that sing o’er fragrant plains! 
O winds, that blow o’er waters blue! 

Bear on your wings a tale for me 

Across the plains, across the sea, 


A story to my Eululue. 


O dwellers of the spirit deep, 

I call with longing unto you, 
To use your mystic powers for me, 
And carry o’er the plain and sea 

A loving word to Eululue! 


O hearts, that sympathetic beat ~ 
With those who feel affection true, 

Shed but a pitying tear for me, 

And list, while o'er the plain and sea 


I sing and sigh for Eululue! 


I stand out in the still starlight, 

And think of all e’er loved or knew; 
And touch my harp, and sing of thee, 
As dearest of them all to me, 

My own, my darling Eululue! 


AN ADVENTURE UNDER GROUND. 


BY W. D. HARRINGTON. 


A sTUDENT, fresh from the monotonous 
college course, I stood, one lovely evening in 


autumn, on a lofty peak of the Blue Ridge— 
the Pilot—listening with breathless attention 
to the story of an old man, whose sparse locks 
were blooming for the grave. 

How alike were my own feelings and the 
emjnence upon which I stood! My youthful 


bosom was teeming with the brightest and 


most deceptive aspirations and hopes for hon- 
or. Inthe future I saw the laurel weaving 
itself into unfading wreaths to crown my 
brow, while my friends flattered and fostered 
the most presumptuous plans that my deluded 


brain had concocted for an easy and uninter- 
rupted flight up the ladder of fame, Beyond 


this, however, I aspired to fortune—to great 
riches. These I saw not how to obtain, but 
in the manly effort and untiring exertions of 
a well spent life, and even then fortune was 
uncertain. To my impatient soul this was a 


tiring and humiliating thought. From my 


boyhood I had revelled in day-dreams of pal- 


aces all my own, shining with the lavished 
luxuries of wealth, and surrounded with all 
the beauties and splendors that the hand of 
art could bestow. Hour after hour, had I 


wearied my brain, seeking to find some near 
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road to fortune—to heaps of glittering gold. 
But alas! I found it but in dreaming. 

Near the spot where we then stood, a large 
unexplored subterraneous cave, regarded by 
the neighboring inhabitants with the greatest 
superstitious awe, seemed to undermine the 
peak. Of this cavern the old man’s story 
related. 

“Many years ago,” said he, “a band of 
desperate highwaymen lived in these moun- 
tains. As a place of safety they hid, some- 
where in that cave, a chest of gold, which is 
guarded by the spirit of one of their band, 
whom they murdered on the spot for that 
purpose. No man has ever been found with 
sufficient courage to enter and obtain it, and 
well there has not. By going to the mouth 
of the cave you will learn why. During the 
months of spring and autumn, the hideous 
voice of that evil spirit may be heard warning 
away all who might attempt to invade his 
dominions. Several years after this, the rob- 
bers were driven from the mountains and 
captured, and since then much of their hidden 
gold has been found in various places.” Thus 
ended the old man’s story. 

My credulous mind believed every word 
of the tale, and I replied, boastingly : 

“TI have the courage, and I will hunt it. 
Should I find it, it will require more than 
one dead robber’s ghost, to deter me from 
bringing away what of it I can carry.” 

“Ah, child!” said the old man, smiling, 
“T’ve heard many talk as you talk,and yet 
they went only where I have often been, and 
returned satisfied.” 

“Do you think,” I asked, “that fear of a 
dead man’s spirit can deter me from my pur- 
pose? No, if there is a chest of gold in that 
cave, with nothing intervening but a robber 
that has been in eternity for nearly a century, 
it shall be mine!” 

Saying this, I left the good old man, and 
made my way to this Golconda, from which, 
my heart beat high with emotions, that I 
should extract my long sought-after fortune ; 
while he, with tottering footsteps, wended 
his way down a narrow winding pathway to 
a valley, in which nestled his cottage. 

Down rugged declivities, and bounding 
from rock to rock over frowning chasms, I at 
last reached a platform-looking space that 
took me to the mouth of the cavern. I ap- 
proached the monster aperture, and halted to 
survey it. A faint unearthly struggle fell up- 
on my ears—a noise indescribable—a sound 
I have heard only there, in my life. 
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“Can I face that music alone?” I asked 
myself. 

My courage forsook me, and, in accordance 
with the old man’s predictions, my determina- 
tion yielded. I turned my face away. It 
was early twilight. The sun had set beyond 
and cast the shadow of the peak, down as far 
as the eye could see, upon the vernal land- 
scape, dotted here and there with the moun- 
taineer’s home. Upon the right and left, the 
din of cataracts made nature’s harmonious 
music, and seemed to censure my superstition. 
Once more I thought of the gold. Then on 
my mind flashed the image of her who had 
been the bright guiding-star of my existence 
—my boyhood’s earliest love. She who had 
elevated my aspiration—whom I hoped to see 
mistress and queen of the most magnificent 
palace of my imagination, and the centre of 
its attractions. 

“Jennie!’—I breathed the name—“ for 
your sake I will brave the terrors of this hor- 
rid cavern—will hunt and bring from its dark 
recesses those treasures, if they be there, and 
lay them at your feet.” 

My mind was fully made up in that mo- 
ment. I determined to make the adventure 
at all hazard. 

I returned to the old man’s cottage to spend 
the night, in order to make an early start on 
the morrow. After a night of wakeful dreams 
of gold, robbers and ghosts, all confused, the 
morning—a lovely morning—dawned; and 
partaking of a frugal breakfast, procuring a 
miner’s lamp, acan of oil, and a box of matches, 
I was prepared for my adventure under 
ground. 

“My child,” said the good old man, as I 
took leave of him, “ you are now about to 
embark in a dangerous undertaking—that of 
obtaining gold guarded by an evil spirit. I 
would advise you not to go; ‘but since you 
seem determined to go, remember this advice: 
When you are making your researches, don’t 
utter a word, though you may be tempted to 
speak. One word will place you at the mercy 
of this wicked ghost.” 

This ominous advice rather alarmed me at 
first, but feeling it to be only the result of 
superstition, I set out, On arriving at the 
cave, I lighted my lantern and walked res- 
olutely in, shutting my eyes to any fears that 
even the unexplained noise, which was now 
extremely distressing, might produce in my 
mind. 

To my astonishment, I found on entering 
the cave a splendid arched passage, with solid 
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granite walls, and a pavement underfoot as 
smooth as if it had been wrought by the stone- 
mason’s chisel. With this gratifying aspect 
of affairs, I pursued my journey for several 
hundred yards; when I found what I at first 
thought was a bluff termination. I glanced 
back through the straight, dark tunnel, and 
daylight at its entrance resembled a small, 
bright star. In the wall to the right I dis- 
covered a small door-like excavation, and 
through this I threaded my way, changing my 
direction square to the right. My situation 
was now more gloomy. The passage was 
narrow, ragged, and the projecting rocks 
above threatened to dislodge themselves upon 
my head, and crush me beneath their ponder- 
ous weight. Atthesame time an unwholesome 
stench greeted my olfactory organs, resem- 
bling that repulsive odor which arises from 
a vexed rattlesnake. The noise, too, though 
less uproarous, was more doleful, and terri- 
fied me worse; while my lamp burned dimly 
from the absence of oxygen, and I experienced 
considerable uneasiness at my lungs. In fact 
my situation was really alarming, and only a 
prospect of gold could have stimulated me to 
press onward. 

Suddenly a chilling sensation passed over 
my body, and a tremendous echoing and re- 
echoing sound almost paralyzed the drums of 
my ears, while my light glared up, giving a 
new volume of light. Recovering from my 
bewilderment, I discovered that I had 
emerged from my narrow passage into a vast 
chamber of darkness. The apartment was 
filled with a thin cold mist which dampened 
my garments at once; and so stunning was 
the noise that I could not tell from what di- 
rection it proeeeded. Stepping back to the 
narrow passage, however, I determined to 
grope my way by the wall to the right. 
Slowly and cautiously I bent forward, watch- 
ing, to the extent of my vision, for the cher- 
ished object of my adventure. The wall was 
composed of crumbling slate, and the floor 
was of the same material, very wet. In a 
short time my journey was interrupted by a 
small stream of sparkling crystal water, which 
issued from the wall and ran aff, whirling and 
eddying, diagonally in the direction I was 
taking. I dipped my hand into the water to 
ascertain its temperature, when I experienced 
* burning sensation, which caused me to 
draw it immediately out, and on examination 
I found the skin white and shrivelled as 
though I had plunged it into some powerful 
chemical. I changed my ‘direction with the 
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course of the stream, and soon found where it 
terminated by sinking down among a mass of 
rocks at the base of what appeared to be a 
partition, which rose with a gradual inclina- 
tion to the opposite side of the dark chamber. 
Here I solved the mystery of the strange 
noise that had so much terrified me. The 
water ran on these rocks and sank down be- 
tween the interstices, and the air bursting up 
and rushing in to fill the vacuums caused by 
the escaping waters, made the struggling 
sound, heard from time immemorial at the 
mouth of the cavern. But why this only hap- 
pened during the months of spring and au- 
tumn I could not tell, nor have I to this day 
been able to explain this strange phenomenon. 

Demonstrating this fact tended to disheart- 
en rather than relieve me. It gave me reason 
to suspect that the gold might also be a delu- 
sion. Holding up my lamp to scan the in- 
clining partition, my eyes met, in the dim 
reflection of my light, the form of a man, 
lying apparently asleep on the cold wet rocks, 
Appalling sight! My brain reeled, and I 
barely sustained myself from falling. Panic- 
stricken and demoralized, I turned to re- 
treat, but regaining my self-possession, and 
remembering that this might be the dead rob- 
ber whose gold I sought, I nerved my cour- 
age to a desperate point, and snatching my 
pistol from my bosom, rushed to his side. Set- 
ting my foot on his breast, I uttered a loud ex- 
clamation of defiance, forgetting the old man’s 
injunction to keep silent. Never shall I 
forget the sound of my own voice in that dis- 
mal abode, 

The body did not yield to the pressure of 
my weight, and on examination, [ found, 
that although the body of a man, with the 
features all perfect, except as changed in the 
hour of death, it had been metamorphosed 
into a hard composition resembling stone. 
By his side I discovered a billet of slate, upon 
which was written, with some pointed instru- 
ment, the following ominous inscription: 

“ Deluded here by a thirst after hidden gold 
—bewildered—unable to find my way out—I 
perish alone. 1810.” 

The features of the dead man showed him to 
have been a youth very near my own age, and 
I was struck with the similitude of our 
appearance. The hair stood an end on my 
head, as I glanced round at the dark vault— 
this weird dungeon of death—and thought of 
my alarming condition. My golden dream 
was broken, and I thought only of escape. 1 
hastened back up the stream, and took the 
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direction of the wall in my old footsteps, until 
I found the passage that had brought me here. 
I commenced my ascent, nevertheless, under 
some strange apprehension. I did not go far, 
before, to my alarm and mortification, I found 
since I had passed in, the walls had crumbled 
and fallen, completely shutting up all avenues 
of escape. Excited to desperation, I tried my 
strength in removing the stones, but not one 
could I budge. 

“My God!” I shouted, “am I here, buried 
alive?” An unearthly echo mimicked my 
wailings: 

“Buried alive!” 

In wild frenzy, I ran back to the dark 
chamber, hoping that I had taken a wrong 
passage. I took the direction of the wall to 
the left, and after atime, found where it in- 
tersected with the partition. I changed my 
course with the partition, and soon reached 
its base, where the struggling waters sank 
down among the rocks. There still lay the 
stone man, my only companion, whose exam. 
ple I had imitated, and whose awful fate I 
was destined soon to share. 

I was determined not to perish, however, 
until] the last effort had been made to escape; 
I therefore crossed over the stream, and fol- 
lowed the partition back to the wall. I was 
not long in finding myself back to where the 
stream issued from the wall, thereby demon- 
strating the fact that the cave was a vast ro- 
tunda, with the stream and partition cutting 
its centre. Hopeless,I groped to that spot 
where lay the body of one who had felt the 
same agonies that were then tormenting my 
bosom, and whose spirit had been set free 
from this dismal prison-house by the angel of 
death. I seated myself by his side, for under 
the awful apprehensions of death which stared 
me in the face as an only alternative, I forgot 
all superstitious fears, 

“Gave my life for a golden dream!” J solil- 
oquized. “ Doomed to perish—to eke out my 
life by degrees—far away from the face of 
man. Where no soft, sympathizing hand will 
hold up my aching head, or gentle, loving 
voice cheer my sinking spirit.” 

I reached forth my hand to rewrite the 
inscription on the stone and date 18—, when a 
thought flashed into my mind, that I would 
ascend the partition and examine the upper 
regions of the cave. I did so, accordingly, 
and on reaching its intersection with the wall, 
I found an aperture which seemed to wind 
upwards with a gradual ascent. Although I 
cherished not the faintest hope of escape by 
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following it, yet I resolved to do so, and die 
at its terminus; at least away from that 
gloomy dungeon, whose mystic atmosphere 
would change my flesh to stone after my 
death, After many hours of toil, Isaw my 
doom. The passage terminated on a natural 
platform. Overcome with fatigue, despair, 
and hunger, I threw myself upon my knees 
and petitioned to Heaven that death might 
soon end my miseries. I then prostrated my- 
self upon the rocks, and passed off into a deli- 
cious slumber. On waking, I found my lamp 
had burned out, and I was in darkness. I 
rose up to relight it, when glancing upwards 
—something I did not do on my arrival there, 
exhausted and hopeless as I was—my eyes 
fell upon a bright star. Was ita delusion? 
I examined well. It was reality! I saw a 
small opening, to which if I could ascend, I 
should make my escape. I lit my lamp and 
began to examine the actual condition of 
affairs. On the right, left, and in front, as I 
stood upon the platform, I found the same 
perpendicular walls, which led me to think, on 
my arrival there, that my passage had termi- 
nated; but to the rear, I found a ragged wall 
up which I thought, by extraordinary exer- 
tions, I could ascend to the opening. I set 
aside my lamp, as it could only be of disadvan- 
tage to me, and began my dangerous ascen- 
sion. By almost superhuman efforts, I at last 
reached the aperture, and with an extraordi- 
nary bound, sprang out joyfully into the open 
air once more. I found myself upon the top- 
most summit of the lofty Pilot, while the star- 
spangled concave of heaven shone brightly 
over my head. Once more I looked down, in 
the dim starlit horizon, upon the abode of 
man, and heartily thanked a kind Providence 
for my deliverance from a death too horrible 
to be contemplated. 

I descended the mountain-side and repaired 
to the cottage of my old friend, who informed 
me that I had been gone two days, and nearly 
two nights, With as little delay as possible, 
I tipped my hat to the giant beak, with its 
gloomy cavern and chest of hidden gold, and 
returned to my humble home, where, with the 
object of my early love, I have found the hid- 
den treasure, of more value than great riches, 
in learning the lesson, that contentment with 
our lot, in all the vicissitudes of life, is the 
only road to happiness. 


> 


A kiss on the forehead denotes respect; on 
the cheek, friendship; on the eyelids, tender 
sentiment, and on the lips, love. 
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What see thy clear, far-looking eyes 
Among the hills? 

What scene of past or future now 
Thy spirit fills, 

Calling to life that fitful smile, 

Those breathless thrills? 


Three years ago, the lights and shades 
Upon thy brow, 

The dreams within thy changeful eyes 
Gathering as now; 

Thy soul, like thine own pansy-blooms, 

Half gloom, half glow— 


THE HOLLINGSWORTH DIAMONDS. 


TO A YOUNG MOTHER. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 


I knew them all—but passing times 
A change has wrought, 

A miracle of nature stands 
Between our thought. 

God help thee in the haunted path 
Thy steps have sought! 


Madonna! hold her trembling hand 
Within thine own; 

A mother’s thronging hopes and fears 
Thou, too, hast known: 

We trust this mother and her child . 
To thee alone! 


THEY were enough to make the sleepiest 
eyes wink to look at them. For my part, I 
should as soon have thought of staring at the 
sun himself as at the wonderful family dia- 
monds. 

My Aunt Hollingsworth just inverted the 
casket, and the great, sparkling things slipped 
down upon the folds of her Genoa velvet 
dress, and lay there with a certain air, as if 
they were quite conscious of their regal splen- 
dor. The necklace rippled over the velvet, a 
shining, crystal river; the rings had each a 
drop of solid light set in a fringe of gold; the 
ear-rings were transparent, lucid stars. 

Beatrice gave a little cry of delight, and 
then dropping on her knees before my aunt, 
began clasping the bracelets around her white, 
dimpled arms. It was her right, you see, to 
wear them, being the oldest, and a proud day 
it was for my Aunt Hollingsworth when 
Beatrice for the first time put on the jewels. 

Of course it would not have answered at 
all upon any ordinary occasion, but the inau- 
guration of the governor general was a great 
fete-day; the ball at Parliament House was 
an extraordinary affair, and so it was quite 
allowable for Beatrice to wear the diamonds, 
though she was not quite eighteen. To be 
sure there was Isabel, only a year younger 
than Beatrice, and quite her equal in beauty— 
superior, a good many people thought, with 
her splendid Spanish eyes and the pomegran- 
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BY AMANDA M. HALE, 


ate blush upon her cheeks. So, of course, one 
would not wonder that she was vexed and 
angered to see Beatrice set up so far above 
her, 

“ You will half drown the child in splendor, 
mama!” broke out Isabel, with a kind of 
haughty scorn. “And she is too pale for dia- 
monds, She looks like a lay figure dressed 
up to show off the family jewels.” 

Aunt Hollingsworth grew quite red at this 
saucy speech, and answered back very sharply: 

“You may hold your tongue, Isabel. ’Tis 
Beatrice’s right to wear the gems, and as for 
her pallor—some people prefer white lilies to 
red roses,” 

“ Indeed, then, Royal Earle does not; for 
one day he went into raptures over Josephine, 
there, who is as brown as a gipsey,” said Isa- 
bel, maliciously. 

Josephine, a sleepy Eastern beauty, roused 
up, and began, in her languid, musical voice, 
one syllable drawling after another, like the 
slow tinkle of drops after a spent summer 
shower: 

“Royal Earle likes my amber eyes, and 
said—” 

Aunt Hollingsworth knit her eyebrows, and 
interrupted angrily. 

“ What is Royal Earle to me, and what is 
he to you, foolish lasses? I see you believe 
the silly gossip that’s afloat in the colony. 
What is it to you,I say? Does he wanta 
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wife? He is free to get one, and you, foolish 
girls, are free to stay unmarried till somebody 
makes you an offer. And as for Royal Earle, 
he’s a gentleman born, and knows the ways 
of noble families. Let him come wooing a 
younger before the elder is married, if he 
likes.” 

And my aunt shut her lips upon the last 
word, as much as to say her mind was made 
up, and the whole world could not move it; 
which was quite true, for rocks, and adamant, 
and mountains, and such hard, inexorable 
things, were nothing in comparison with my 
Aunt Hollingsworth. A poor chance he 
would have who should set himself up against 
her. And was Royal Earle the man to do it? 
Such a gay, delightful, ease and pleasure lov- 
ing gentleman as he; a true knight, indeed, 
but one who had never been in any fiercer 
fray than a combat for a lady’s favor, who 
slipped gracefully along with the current, and 
whose genial, sunny humor chimed in with 
the ways of other people, just from sheer good 
temper. Ah! if Royal and my aunt should 
come into collision, Royal was sure to go to 
the wall. 

But what was that to me, and what made 
me shiver and grow so cold as I thought of 
it? I was in a dream. Isabel startled me 
out of it by crying out in that sharp, clear 
voice of hers: 

“What are you dreaming about, Mignonne ? 
Tis Royal Earle, I'll venture to say; for your 
great gray eyes have that queer, soft mist in 
them that always comes when a chance word 
sets you thinking of Royal Earle. Dream 
away, darling, dream away, but O Mignonne, 
*tis all in vain. He'll never marry you, though 
your skin is white and fine as the petals of 
this Carolina magnolia, and your heart as full 
of love for him as the sea is full of water.” 

“© Isabel, don’t!” I cried, and I looked 
around, expecting to see my Aunt Hollings- 
worth all drawn up in battle array, and ready 
to annihilate me with a single frown. But 
my aunt had sailed away while I was dream- 
ing, Beatrice had gone to beam upon the 
party in the parlor, Josephine had dropped 
off into a quiet little nap, and so Isabel had 
only the stars and me for auditors to her 
cruel, saucy speech. 

“Mignonne!” I started up and was going 
to run away. 

“Stop, silly child. I'll say no more of 
Royal Earle; he is predestined and sworn to 
my mother’s eldest daughter, and so now it’s 
said, and that’s all about it. It’s more to the 
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purpose that you’re not dressed for the ball. 
You’ve no ornaments—run to my box; per- 
haps there’s a stray pearl or two. They’re 
sure to become you.” 

I turned away. “Thank you, flowers will 
do for me;” and as I ran down stairs I heard 
Isabel mutter something about my insuffer- 
able pride. But it was not pride. That would 
not have made me shake all over, and set my 
eyes swimming in uncontrollable tears. 

I passed into the parlor. I was going to 
slip in and ask my aunt’s permission to cut a 
few flowers in the conservatory; but some- 
thing I saw there made me start back and 
shrink away, and hide myself in the darkness 
of the hall. What was it? Only Beatrice 
standing close by Royal Earle, and he smiling 
down upon her, his admiration for her 
gracious beauty shining in his eyes. 

I went out and ran down the long lines of 
shrubbery, my heart beating fast, and the 
thick tears coming. Ah! what was I beside 
these beautiful, queenly girls, proud and noble 
and rich? I who had no beauty, only just a 
little wild-flower prettiness, no wealth, either, 
and nothing in the world to be proud of, ex- 
cept, indeed, the Hollingsworth name? I hid 
myself in the sweet groves of blossoming 
oleanders, and sure of not being seen or 
heard, I let this dreadful tempest of pain have 
its way. I think I sobbed aloud at first, but 
by-and-by the stillness of everything around 
startled me, and drew my thoughts gradually 
away from myself. 

The night was sultry and dark, the sky 
opaque and black; the midsummer warmth 
weighing down the air. In the west, fitful 
flashes of heat lightning broke out along a 
dun, misty cloud-bank. In the garden, the 
air was saturated with fine, delicious fra- 
grance; great moths were sailing about, and 
on the lawn the fireflies flashed and faded in 
the darkness. 

It was all beautiful, and the world was a 
dear, delightful place for everybody but me. 
My poor heart would not be comforted. And 
so to me all the calm sweetness of the night 
seemed a bitter mockery. I suppose all per 
sons have felt it so at some time. We may 
wear ourselves out with grief, our hearts may 
break, and all the brightness of our lives melt 
away in a mist of tears, but all the same the 
birds will sing, the flowers will blossom, as if 
the whole world were stone blind and deaf to 
our misery: When one is old, one suffers 
with some sort of resignation, but the hot 
blood of youth rebels; it seems so monstrous 
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and unnatural a thing that we should be 
wretched. 

I was very young, but there had been a 
deal of pain in my short life. I used to think 
if my father could know what I suffered under 
my Aunt Hollingsworth’s care it would vex 
him in his grave; but when he gave me up to 
her he was half crazed with sorrow for the 
death of his young wife. He went over the 
seas and tried to forget his loss, but trouble 
finds one out though one flies a thousand 
leagues to shun it; and one day black news 
came home to us. Dead of a slow fever, the 
doctors said, not knowing that this feverish, 
consuming pain had been so long sapping his 
life. 

This was the way I came to be in my aunt’s 
house—home it never was to me. Such tor- 
turing years those were—no love and no sun- 
shine. None? Do I forget Royal Earle— 
cousin Royal ? 

T paced up and down the garden walks 
thinking very tenderly of him, too tenderly 
for my own peace, since he was to marry 
Beatrice. And now came a footstep, swift 
and light upon the walk behind me. No need 
for me to turn. I knew it too well. 

“ Mignonne, little Mignonne!” Such sweet 
words from his lips! But I steeled my heart 
against him, and drew my hand away from 
his kiss, 

«. “Crying, Mignonne? Foolish child! Come, 
tell me your trouble. Who has so good a 
right to know as I?” 

But I would not speak. His honest, Saxon 
blue eyes looked down at me, keenly ques- 
tioning. 

“Can’t I help you?” he said. 

No.” 

“T thought you always brought your griefs 
to me ?” 

I could not bear this. 

“So Ihave,” I said, “ but now—” I stopped. 
I would not trust myself with words. 

“But now!” he repeated. “ What stands 
between us now ?” 

“ Beatrice.” I knew my voice was abrupt 
and hard. 

He started a little. The light from the 
house windows flowed over us and illuminat- 
ed his face. It was full of vague trouble. 
When he spoke, his words were broken and 
hesitating. 

“Mignonne—little sensitive plant—why 
should Beatrice—how should she come be- 
tween us? You know I love you.” 

“Mignonne, Mignonne!” called my Aunt 
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Hollingsworth, and at the same moment I 
heard the carriage rumble round to the door. 

I broke away from his arms, my dread of 
my aunt the uppermost feeling. 

“O Royal, help me. I came to get some 
flowers to wear to the ball.” 

He snatched at a white, odorous cluster 
near him. 

“O, not those, not those, they are orange 
blossoms.” 

“Well, here is cape jessamine; but some 
day, Mignonne, you shall wear the orange 
flowers; and now, darling, I love you better 
than all the world. No Beatrice shall come 
between our hearts.” 

The words came swiftly, but so impassioned 
and tender that they sank down into my 
heart. It was years ago, but the light they 
kindled is burning still. In another minute I 
stood before Aunt Hollingsworth. She was 
very stately and queenly in her velvet and 
pearls, and just now her frown would have 
quite become the queen of the Furies. 

“Where have you been ?” 

“To gather some flowers,” I stammered, 
like a coward, as I was. 

“You should have been ready long ago,” 
sternly regarding me. “Where is Royal 
Earle ?” 

“TI don’t know,” I answered. It was the 
whitest of lies. 

My aunt’s dark, proud face grew yet darker. 
However, she said no more, but ordered us 
all into the carriage. Just as we were about 
driving off, Royal came up, and so we started. 
It was a long drive, through gloomy, over- 
shadowing oak-woods. Beatrice whispered 
to Royal, and Josie fell asleep in acerner. [ 
was glad when it was over at last, and we 
reached town. The great house was illumi- 
nated, and when we entered the saloon the 
scene was dazzlingly brightand gay. I would 
have liked to hide away in some quiet nook 
and watch it all. It was, indeed, the world 
on asmall scale, and I should have speculated, 
and wondered, and found amusement; but in 
a moment my Aunt Hollingsworth came to 
me, and introduced Captain Douglass. He 
was a tall, negative person, with a certain 
ponderous gentlemanliness. I soon got very 
tired of him, but escape was impossible. Cap- 
tain Douglass haunted me like my shadoy’ 
Did I let fall my bouquet, he was there ¥ 
store it with stiff courtesy. Was I for al 
ment alone, he was ready to beg the 
my hand for the next dance. Did vf Terled, 
for a little quiet, his measured v’ 
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wife? He is free to get one, and you, foolish 
girls, are free to stay unmarried till somebody 
makes you an offer. And as for Royal Earle, 
he’s a gentleman born, and knows the ways 
of noble families. Let him come wooing a 
younger before the elder is married, if he 
likes.” 

And my aunt shut her lips upon the last 
word, as much as to say her mind was made 
up, and the whole world could not move it; 
which was quite true, for rocks, and adamant, 
and mountains, and such hard, inexorable 
things, were nothing in comparison with my 
Aunt Hollingsworth. A poor chance he 
would have who should set himself up against 
her. And was Royal Earle the man to do it? 
Such a gay, delightful, ease and pleasure lov- 
ing gentleman as he; a true knight, indeed, 
but one who had never been in any flercer 
fray than a combat for a lady’s favor, who 
slipped gracefully along with the current, and 
whose genial, sunny humor chimed in with 
the ways of other people, just from sheer good 
temper. Ah! if Royal and my aunt should 
come into collision, Royal was sure to go to 
the wall. 

But what was that to me, and what made 
me shiver and grow so cold as I thought of 
it? I was in a dream. Isabel startled me 
out of it by crying out in that sharp, clear 
voice of hers: 

“What are you dreaming about, Mignonne ? 
Tis Royal Earle, I'll venture to say; for your 
great gray eyes have that queer, soft mist in 
them that always comes when a chance word 
sets you thinking of Royal Earle. Dream 
away, darling, dream away, but O Mignonne, 
*tis all in vain. He'll never marry you, though 
your skin is white and fine as the petals of 
this Carolina magnolia, and your heart as full 
of love for him as the sea is full of water.” 

“O Isabel, don’t!” I cried, and I looked 
around, expecting to see my Aunt Hollings- 
worth all drawn up in battle array, and ready 
to annihilate me with a single frown. But 
my aunt had sailed away while I was dream- 
ing, Beatrice had gone to beam upon the 
party in the parlor, Josephine had dropped 
off into a quiet little nap, and so Isabel had 
only the stars and me for auditors to her 
cruel, saucy speech. 

“Mignonne!” I started up and was going 
to run away. 

“Stop, silly child. I'll say no more of 
Royal Earle; he is predestined and sworn to 
my mother’s eldest daughter, and so now it’s 
said, and that’s all about it. It’s more to the 


purpose that you're not dressed for the ball. 
You’ve no ornaments—run to my box; per- 
haps there’s a stray pearl or two. They’re 
sure to become you.” 

I turned away. “Thank you, flowers will 
do for me;” and as I ran down stairs I heard 
Isabel mutter something about my insuffer- 
able pride. But it was not pride. That would 
not have made me shake all over, and set my 
eyes swimming in uncontrollable tears. 

I passed into the parlor. I was going to 
slip in and ask my aunt’s permission to cut a 
few flowers in the conservatory; but some- 
thing I saw there made me start back and 
shrink away, and hide myself in the darkness 
of the hall. What was it? Only Beatrice 
standing close by Royal Earle, and he smiling 
down upon her, his admiration for her 
gracious beauty shining in his eyes. 

I went out and ran down the long lines of 
shrubbery, my heart beating fast, and the 
thick tears coming. Ah! what was I beside 
these beautiful, queenly girls, proud and noble 
and rich? I who had no beauty, only just a 
little wild-flower prettiness, no wealth, either, 
and nothing in the world to be proud of, ex- 
cept, indeed, the Hollingsworth name? I hid 
myself in the sweet groves of blossoming 
oleanders, and sure of not being seen or 
heard, I let this dreadful tempest of pain have 
its way. I think I sobbed aloud at first, but 
by-and-by the stillness of everything around 
startled me, and drew my thoughts gradually 
away from myself. 

The night was sultry and dark, the sky 
opaque and black; the midsummer warmth 
weighing down the air. In the west, fitful 
flashes of heat lightning broke out aiong a 
dun, misty cloud-bank. In the garden, the 
alr was saturated with fine, delicious fra- 
grance; great moths were sailing about, and 
on the lawn the fireflies flashed and faded in 
the darkness. 

It was all beautiful, and the world was a 
dear, delightful place for everybody but me. 
My poor heart would not be comforted. And 
so to me all the calm sweetness of the night 
seemed a bitter mockery. I suppose all per 
sons have felt it so at some time. We may 
wear ourselves out with grief, our hearts may 
break, and all the brightness of our lives melt 
away in a mist of tears, but all the same the 
birds will sing, the flowers will blossom, as if 
the whole world were stone blind and deaf to 
our misery: When one is old, one suffers 
with some sort of resignation, but the hot 
blood of youth rebels; it seems so monstrous 
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and unnatural a thing that we should be 
wretched. 

I was very young, but there had been a 
deal of pain in my short life. I used to think 
if my father could know what I suffered under 
my Aunt Hollingsworth’s care it would vex 
him in his grave; but when he gave me up to 
her he was half crazed with sorrow for the 
death of his young wife. He went over the 
seas and tried to forget his loss, but trouble 
finds one out though one flies a thousand 
leagues to shun it; and one day black news 
came home to us. Dead of a slow fever, the 
doctors said, not knowing that this feverish, 
consuming pain had been so long sapping his 
life, 

This was the way I came to be in my aunt’s 
house—home it never was to me. Such tor- 
turing years those were—no love and no sun- 
shine. None? Do I forget Royal Earle— 
cousin Royal? 

I paced up and down the garden walks 
thinking very tenderly of him, too tenderly 
for my own peace, since he was to marry 
Beatrice. And now came a footstep, swift 
and light upon the walk behind me. No need 
for me to turn. I knew it too well. 

“Mignonne, little Mignonne!” Such sweet 
words from his lips! But I steeled my heart 
against him, and drew my hand away from 
his kiss. 

«. “Crying, Mignonne? Foolish child! Come, 
tell me your trouble. Who has so good a 
right to know as I?” 

But I would not speak. His honest, Saxon 
blue eyes looked down at me, keenly ques- 
tioning. 

“Can’t I help you?” he said. 

No.” 

“T thought you always brought your griefs 
to me ?” 

I could not bear this. 

“So I have,” I said, “ but now—” I stopped. 
I would not trust myself with words. 

“But now!” he repeated. “ What stands 
between us now ?” 

“ Beatrice.” I knew my voice was abrupt 
and hard. 

He started a little. The light from the 
house windows flowed over us and illuminat- 
ed his face. It was full of vague trouble. 
When he spoke, his words were broken and 
hesitating. 

“Mignonne—little sensitive plant—why 
should Beatrice—how should she come be- 
tween us? You know I love you.” 

“Mignonne, Mignonne!” called my Aunt 


Hollingsworth, and at the same moment I 
heard the carriage rumble round to the door. 

I broke away from his arms, my dread of 
my aunt the uppermost feeling. 

“O Royal, help me. I came to get some 
flowers to wear to the ball.” 

He snatched at a white, odorous cluster 
near him. 

“O, not those, not those, they are orange 
blossoms.” 

“Well, here is cape jessamine; but some 
day, Mignonne, you shall wear the orange 
flowers; and now, darling, I love you better 
than all the world. No Beatrice shall come 
between our hearts.” 

The words came swiftly, but so impassioned 
and tender that they sank down into my 
heart. It was years ago, but the light they 
kindled is burning still. In another minute I 
stood before Aunt Hollingsworth. She was 
very stately and queenly in her velvet and 
pearls, and just now her frown would have 
quite become the queen of the Furies. 

“Where have you been ?” 

“To gather some flowers,” I stammered, 
like a coward, as I was. 

“You should have been ready long ago,” 
sternly regarding me. “Where is Royal 
Earle ?” 

“T don’t know,” I answered. It was the 
whitest of lies. 

My aunt’s dark, proud face grew yet darker. 
However, she said no more, but ordered us 
all into the carriage. Just as we were about 
driving off, Royal came up, and so we started. 
It was a long drive, through gloomy, over- 
shadowing oak-woods. Beatrice whispered 
to Royal, and Josie fell asleep in acerner. I 
was glad when it was over at last, and we 
reached town. The great house was illumi- 
nated, and when we entered the saloon the 
scene was dazzlingly brightand gay. I would 
have liked to hide away in some quiet nook 
and watch it all. It was, indeed, the world 
on a small scale, and I should have speculated, 
and wondered, and found amusement; but in 
a moment my Aunt Hollingsworth came to 
me, and introduced Captain Douglass. He 
was a tall, negative person, with a certain 
ponderous gentlemanliness. I soon got very 
tired of him, but escape was impossible. Cap- 
tain Douglass haunted me like my shadow. 
Did I let fall my bouquet, he was there to re- 
store it with stiff courtesy. Was I for a mo- 
ment alone, he was ready to beg the honor of 
my hand for the next dance. Did I slip away 
for a little quiet, his measured voice was sure 
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to break the silence with some commonplace 
remark. And so in this way half the night 
wore away. 

I stood, by-and-by, in a balconied window. 
Within was the music, the wilted flowers, the 
heavy, warm atmosphere, the pale, tired, dis- 
hevelled dancers, and out of doors the still, 
silent beauty of the summer night, the dark 
sky, and great, broken thunder clouds drift- 
ing up from the west. I had been there but 
a moment when the inevitable captain ap- 


“Tt lightens!” he said, solemnly. 

“Yes, I see it,” 

“And now it thunders.” 

“ Yes, I hear it.” ' 

Why would not the man go away? I con- 
tracted my replies to the shortest monosylla- 
bles, I put on an air of freezing dignity, but 
the valorous captain was not to be routed. 

I grew indifferent to his presence in a mo- 
ment, for I heard Beatrice’s low, mellow voice, 


and Royal’s deeper one close by. All that 
evening Royal had not been near me, and I 
could not help feeling very sore and jealous 
about it. I think I hardly answered Captain 
Douglass now, I was so hurt and vexed; and 


so at last he subsided into silence, Meantime 


the night had been growing darker and darker, 


so that now the clouds were one black, 
opaque wall, ploughed now and then by great 
rivers of white, blinding fire. I stood and 


watched the sky. A little way back was 
Beatrice. The silken curtain that I held with 


my hand swept her gauzy dress, Royal knew 


I was there. Only a moment before he took 
a step forward, and then, by some mysterious 
change in his manner, I knew that I was seen. 
I attempted to step from the window; I would 
not lurk around near him as if I courted 
notice. 

“ Stay, Miss Hollingsworth; it is not safe 
for you to go out there,” said Captain Doug- 
lass, and a light but strong hand on my arm 
detained me. 

“TI wont trouble you to accompany me if 
you are afraid,” I said, in my hasty annoy- 
ance. 

Was it anger that made his face so deadly 
white, or only the ghastly pallor of the light- 
ning? I never knew, for the next moment 
every nerve was chained in a terrible paraly- 
sis, and in an instant sheets of red flame 
leaped up over and around me. How incred- 
ibly fast it grew—swallowing up my garments, 
snatching at Beatrice’s dress, feeding upon 
the opulent folds of the drapery about the 
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window, moving in rosy, tremulous veils be- 
fore me, smiting my face with its scorching. 
breath, and stinging me with keenest pain. 
Through it all I did not quite lose conscious- 
ness. I heard the frightened cries, felt myself 
the centre of a swaying, excited crowd, and 
when at last the flames were conquered, I 
saw through the smoke that enveloped me 
something charred and motionless borne past. 
There were moans of agony, I remember, as 
one remembers the intangible figures of a 
dream; my aupt’s fixed, stony face, and the 
bending of her proud figure under this terri- 
ble woe. Then there was no more. For 
weeks and weeks I seemed to be sailing away 
over a shoreless sea, the blue waves forever 
tossing, and the horizon forever receding. 

At last I opened my eyes. This had been 
a long dream, a very long, strange dream. I 
lifted my head and looked around. I was in 
my own room, the window was open; but 


what had come over the world in my sleep? 
The fresh, green leaves of the woodbine were 
crisp and brown, the lattice was half bare. 
All the green beauty was gone from the lawn, 
and the sky was gray and sunless. Somebody 
sitting in the shadow of the bed-curtains 


got slowly up and came forward, It was 
Josephine. 


“T’ve had a long nap,” I said, trying to 
move. Josie rubbed her great oriental eyes 
and answered, sleepily : 

“Yes. You feel better, don’t you?” 


“ Better? Have I been ill, then?” 


“Tl? Don't you remember ?” 

I looked at her. Sable garments wrapped 
her from head to foot; not a gleam of white 
except the soft, pale, satiny complexion. 
Slowly, very slowly, my mind caught up the 
dissevered threads. 

« Josie,” I cried, “is Beatrice dead ?” 

She burst into tears, and then I knew it 
was all true—this thought which had floated 
through my dream. Some one called Josie 
out, and I lay still and thought. Presently a 
person came in. 

“Eh, Mignonne, so you’ve come to yourself 
again. *Tis a long time that your wits have 
been wool-gathering; I suppose you've 
brought them all back with you.” 

It was Isabel’s incisive, piquant voice. She 
came near the bed, and stood surveying me. 

“T hope so,” I said, trying to smile. “I 
had none to spare, you know.” 

As she stood there by my bed, I noticed 
that though she was dressed in deep mourn- 
ing, she had lost none of her beauty ; that was 
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still radiant, and her manner had a certain 
suppressed triumph, a poorly concealed ela- 
tion, that puzzled me. 

“Poor Beatrice—”’ I began; but Isabel 
started, and turned very white. 

“Don’t!” she cried. “What is the use? 
We did all we could for her—there was no 
help. Why not forget it—keep the terrible 
thing out of sight?” She fairly shivered, and 
her teeth chattered as she spoke, yet she went 
on, resolutely. “Above all, never mention 
her to my mother. That chapter in her life 
is closed forever. Let the dead sleep.” 

Isabel started with the last words; my 
Aunt Hollingsworth had swept noiselessty in, 
and stood beside her. 

“You are much changed, child,” she said, 


coldly. 
“Am I—am I scarred?” I faltered. “Let 


me see a mirror.” 
“You had better not, child,” said my aunt. 
I burst into tears. 
“Am Iso hideous, then? But no matter.” 


My aunt was softened. 

“Tut, tut, Mignonne! You’re young yet, 
and to youth a thousand changes are possible, 
In two or three years you will outgrow all 


ugliness.” 
She moved away in her stately fashion, 


Isabel stood by, her face glowing; but yet 
there was something pitiful. 

“Don’t mind it, Mignonne. You’ve your 
shining yellow hair, and your eyes like tur- 
quoises, as Royal used tosay. The fire did 


not hurt them,” 


“Where is Royal?” I asked, eagerly. 

“Sailed a month ago—ordered to England 
on business.” 

“ Sailed—gone to England, and I did not 
see him!” I cried, in despair. 

“O yes, you saw him, but you stared at him 
and did not know him more than if he had 
been a ghost, so that it would have been just 
as well if the meeting had not occurred,” said 
Isabel, lightly. 

“Poor Royal! And he—what did he say ?” 

“That it was a great pity, I believe, as in- 
deed it is; but then I dare say it wont seem 
so bad when we are used to it,” said Isabel. 

I shut my eyes and turned away from her 
cruel kindness, A great wall had suddenly 
uprisen before the future I had dared to 
dream of, and between Royal and me there 
was an impassable gulf. So all that gray 
autumn and through the slow, white days of 
winter I looked my life in the face, and did 
my best to be reconciled to it, 
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Another season came, and the cape jessa- 
mine was once more in blossom, and the soft 
tints and sweet fragrancés of summer haunted 
the garden once more. My Aunt Hollings- 
worth put off her sable garments and came 
out in a rustling, silver-gray satin. When 
the cool afternoon shadows fell upon the lawn, 
there was a white sail gleaming over the sea, 
and before nightfall she lay at the pier; then 
all the houses were illuminated, and ours 
most of all. And then first I dared to think 
what it all meant. Royal was coming home! 
Soon he would be here, in this very house— 
and I—ah, what could I do?” 

“See, Mignonne! Is it not superb ?” 

Isabel stood under the chandelier, glorified 
in its light. Her dress, of some glittering, 
silvery fabric, was only a delicate web where 
a thousand dewdrops glanced and shone. 
Her beautiful eyes were bright with trium- 
phant pleasure, the pomegranate tint in her 
cheeks was loveller than ever, and on her 


bosom and armis and on her neck blazed the 
famous Hollingsworth diamonds. She re- 
treated before me and swept me a stately 
courtesy. 

“Is it not superb? J can wear diamonds, 


can I not, Mignonne?” she said, with exul- 


tation. 


Something might have been pardoned to 
her. She did indeed wear them as a queen 
wears her crown. But before my eyes came 
a vision of a dead face not less beautiful than 


this, a young heart beating not less proudly— 
all gone now—the loveliness mouldered into 


dust, the proud young heart stilled forever. 
And only a little year ago. So I answered 
coldly : 

“They become you very well.” 

Her face grew paler. 

“You are angry with me,” she said, her 
quick perceptions giving her the clue. “ But 
you are unreasonable—I can’t bring Beatrice 
back to life.” 

“Tf you could, would you?” The question 
dropped from my lips, against my will. Isabel 
grew slowly white, then she shivered as one 
with cold. She looked up. Her black eyes 
gleamed wickedly. 

“Would you?” turning my weapons upon 
myself, “I am afrad you wouldn’t, Mig- 
nonne, though you are so good, far better 
than I ever pretend to be. Because,” she 
went on, the suppressed passion quivering in 
her voice, “ because that would be to put an- 
other rival in your way.” 


“ How can you be so cruel, Isabel!” I cried, 
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in a sudden passion of tears. “Do you think 
I don’t know that Royal Earle cannot love 
me—that he can’t even see me without hor- 
ror and loathing? Isn't this hard enough to 
bear? You can marry Royal, if you will; but 
why need you torture me?” 

I broke down in sobbing. Isabel came 
nearer; her soft dress brushed my arm, her 
curls drooped about my face. 

“ Don’t cry, Mignonne! After all, ’tis fool- 
ish for us to quarrel, for Royal's fate is fixed 
beyond the power of either of us to alter it,” 
said she. 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“Don’t you know, then? Poor Mignonne! 
So you fancied Royal would barter fortune 
for your love. Royal is only a man, Mig- 
nonne, after all—” 

“But this is not what I want to know,” I 
interrupted. 

“Ah, that is very true. ’Tis a long story, 
Mignonne, and I fear that if I were to under- 
take the whole of it my stately mother would 
appear, to interrupt it in the most interesting 
part. I'll tell you a few points—just be put- 
ting the arrows in my hair, there’s a darling— 
enough to give youaclue. You see the dia- 
monds came down from a great, great, far- 
away removed grandfather, to whom they 
were given for some knightly service, by 
royalty itself. They came to our branch of 
the family—they’d have come to you if your 
father had not had the misfortune to be a 
younger brother—and they’re to descend to 
the eldest child of the family who marries 
with the cousent of her parents.” 

“But what has that to do with Royal 
Earle ?” 

“ I’m just coming to that, Mignonne—don’t 
be impatient. You must know that the Earles 
and Hollingworths have intermarried over 
aud over again, till it would puzzle a hunter 
of pedigrees to tell who of the Earles are our 
cousins and who are not; and so it’s easy to 
see that the Earles have grown as proud of 
the Hollingsworth name as ourselves. But 
it is quite curious that the diamonds have 
never fallen to any Hollingsworth who mar- 
ried an Earle. I suppose the family were 
piqued about it, and got covetous at last, for 
Royal’s uncle gave his whole fortune to Royal 
with the condition that he married the Hol- 
lingsworth heiress. Now was I not right in 
saying that Royal's fate is fixed ?” 

“You are the Hollingsworth heiress,” I 
said, slowly. 

Isabel laughed, gratification and triumph 
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ringing through the musical tone. But for 
answer she only said: 

“Can you imagine Royal Earle a poor man ? 
An empty purse—how would it feed his fas- 
tidious tastes and predilections ?” 

“But there are things dearer than gold,” I 
sald, dreamily. 

“ Love ?” she questioned, uttering the word 
with a kind of tender scorn. “ Yes, there is 
love. Yet Royal Earle is not the man to 
throw away a fortune. He may indeed enter 
the lists and break a lance for his ladye-love, 
but ‘twill be with the hope of winning the 
spurs of gold.” 

My heart rebelled at this judgment, but 
reason cried, “Is it not true?” One thought 
touched me. 

“ Isabel, do you love him?” 

“Love him?” Her face kindled, passion 
leaped from her eyes. “ Mignonne,”—with 
a proud wave of her white hand— you talk 
of love. If you knew what it was, you would 
not take the word upon your lips;” and turn- 
ing, she glided away from me, her dress flash- 
ing splendor through the room. 

And now the saloon was rapidly filling, and 
I tried to hide myself in the crowd. Present- 
ly there was a little well-bred stir; I looked, 
and it was Royal who entered, tall and hand- 
some, and beside him Isabel, in her sylph-like 
beauty. Could anything have announced 
their betrothal more plainly? The people 
around me were talking of it. 

I found a way out of the crowd, and run- 
ning into the conservatory, came suddenly 
upon two lovers standing behiud an orange 
tree; a tender word or two I caught, and 
then turning to retreat, 1 threw down a vase 
of flowers. There was a slight shriek, and 
my negative captain came out from the leafy 
screen, and clinging to his arm was Josephine, 
her languid air scared away by the fright. 

“O Mignonne, it is you, is it? What in- 
duced you to frighten one so? But it’s of no 
consequence—she wont betray us, Frederic, 
dear.” 

She introduced Captain Douglas, and “ Fred- 
eric dear” muttered something about having 
had the pleasure before, and Josie whispered 
something in my ear, and they went away, 
leaving me quite stunned by my discovery. 
Josephine engaged to Captain Douglas! Jo- 
sephine, whom I knew to be designed for the 
Right Honorable Mr. Crowfield. I can’t deny 
that I had a little malicious pleasure in con- 
templating my aunt’s defeat. I was just pic- 
turing to myself her dismay, when a step 
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startled me—my heart sprang into my throat. 
I turned around. 

“O Royal!” 

I think all the sorrow of that long, dreary 
winter, all the hoarded love of a lifetime, ut- 
tered itself in those two words, And then, as 
I lay in those dear arms, and felt his tears 
warm upon my poor face, I knew that I had 
never before dreamed how desolate my life 
would be without him. But presently a keen 
pain shot through my joy. I tried to slip 
away from him. He bent his facetomine, I 
cried out despairingly : 

“No, Royal—I am not fit for your kiss. 
Let me go—O, pray let me go! This dusky 
room is merciful, but daylight would show 
me to youasIam, O, let me go now in the 
dark!” 

But he only held me the closer, and asked 
did I think his love, like my beauty, was only 
skin deep. And then he told me what had 
sent him abroad, and how cruelly the separa- 
tion had borne upon him, and how eager he 
had been to put himself in such a position 
that he might come back and claim me. It 
was no use speaking to me earlier, he said— 
his prospects and plans were so uncertain— 
but now he could do without the fortune that 


was hampered by a condition he would not, 


fulfil; now he was free to wear his darling 
Mignonne like a jewel upon his bosom. All 
this and much more he said, the words ring- 
ing through my heart like music. Then I had 
so much to tell, so many griefs to put into his 
tender keeping,so many trembling hopes to 
confide to him. And so the time sped, and no 
one came to molest us. In our hearts the 
old love that had grown up with our lives, 
and all around us the delicious loveliness of a 
midsummer night, 

The conservatory opened upon a bit of 
grassy lawn—just a narrow strip that ran 
along the edge of a steep cliff, and just beyond 
it the river flowed in a deep, narrow channel. 
And now as we sat there in the loneliness, 
there was no sound but the chirping of the 
cicada in the shrubbery, and the rushing of 
the river past its rocky walls. The moon 
shone down upon the lawn, and flickered over 
the burnished water; opposite great hills 
arose, massive and dark. Some slight noise 
startled me. 

“ What is it, Royal ?” 

“Perhaps one of the dogs got loose from 
his kennel, or more like your imagination, 
little Mignonne.” 

He went on about something else, but I did 


not hear his words. I caught my breath, and 
grasped his arm. 

“ Look!” I whispered. 

He looked, but too late. 

“ What was it, dear?” 

“ Somebody in white, who crossed the dark 
space between the building and that clump of 
rhododendrons.” 

Royal laughed, softly. 

“Nonsense, darling. Your nerves have 
grown sensitive.” 

“I am sure of it, Royal. Could any one 
have been concealed in the conservatory ?” 
I asked, with strange concern. 

“It is not at all likely. "Twas nothing, 
Mignonne, except perhaps the waving of the 
white blooming azalias, There could have 
been no one,” 

I did not reply—men are so positive, it is as 
well to let them have their own way—but in 
my heart I was certain I had seen some one 
pass from the conservatory to the lawn. With 
the figure I associated one name—Isabel. 
Could she have been listening to our conver- 
sation? My speculations came suddenly to 
an end, scared away by a loud, thrilling ery 
of pain and terror, that quivered along the 
night air, so piteous, so full of bathos, so wild 
and terrible, that it haunts me still. It brought 
everybody out upon the lawn, it sent men 
swiftly to the river bank, and kept the crowd 
standing in the still moonlight, with blanched, 
frightened faces, till the hurrying minutes 
grew to hours, 

At last they came back, bearing a burden 
between them. They laid her down upon the 
grass before her proud mother—her beautiful 
hair all drenched, the bloom forever passed 
from her white cheek, the splendor of those 
lambent eyes forever quenched. My auat 
dropped upon her knees beside the dead, 
moaning heavily, and saying her name over 
and over again, 

“Madam, it is just,” said a stern voice. 
“ You fostered the passion that consumed her 
for the sake of your pride and avarice, The 
judgment is righteous.” 

We were all crowded around them. I 
looked up in the man’s face. There was an 
angry light in his eyes. 

“O Captain Douglass, be merciful!” I 
cried. 

“ She was not,” he retorted. “ Within the 
hour I asked Josephine of her. She refused 
me haughtily—it would defeat her plans, she 
said. God has defeated them. As for me, I 
shall not ask again.” 
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He strode away, and in the morning Jo- 
sephine and he were missing. 

Now the seas roll between my home and 
the house that sheltered my childhood. It is 
very lonely there, I am told—Isabel and 
Beatrice dead, and Josephine absent and for- 
getfal. My Aunt Hollingsworth is heavily 
punished, and is pitied even by those who 
blame her most. 

‘ So I wear the Hollingsworth diamonds, 
after all; but I wear them humbly, knowing 
that God has been good to me beyond my 
deserving. 

WOOD CARVING. 

An English journal, in speaking of wood 
carving remarks:—We know comparatively 
little in England of the minor uses of wood. 
We use wood enough in building houses and 
railway structures; our carriage-builders and 
wheelwrights cut up and fashion a great deal 
more; and our cabinet-makers know how to 
stock our rooms with furniture, from three- 
legged stools up to costly cabinets; but im- 
plements and minor articles are less extensive- 
ly made of wood in England than in foreign 
countries—partly because our forests are be- 
coming thinned, and partly because iron and 
iron-work are so abundant and cheap. In 
America, matters are very different. There 
are thousands of square miles of forést which 
belong to no one in particular, and the wood 
of which may be claimed by those who are 
at the trouble of felling the trees. Nay, a 
backwoodsman would be very glad to effect a 
clearing on such terms as these, seeing that 
the trees encumber the ground on which he 
wishes to grow corn-crops. The wood, when 
the trees have been felled and converted into 
boards and planks, is applied to almost count- 
less purposes of use. Of use, we say; for the 
Americans are too bustling a people to devote 
much time to the fabricating of ornaments; 
they prefer to buy these ready made from 
Europeans. Pails, bowls, washing-machines, 
knife-cleaning boards, neat light vehicles, neat 
light furniture, dairy vessels, kitchen utensils, 
all are made by the Americans of clean tidy- 
looking wood, and sold at very low prices. 
Machinery is used to a large extent in this 
turnery and woodware ; the manufacturers not 
having the fear of strikes before their eyes, use 
machines just where they think this kind of 
aid is likely to be most serviceable. The way 
in which they get a little bowl out of a big 
bowl, and this out of a bigger, and this out of 
a bigger still, is a notable example of economy 
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in workmanship. On the continent of Europe 
the wood-workers are mostly handicraftsmen, 
who niggle away at their little bits of wood 
without much aid from machinery. Witness 
the briar-root pipes of St. Claude. Smart 
young fellows who sport this kind of smoking- 
bowl in England, neither know nor care for 
the fact that it comes from a secluded spot in 
the Jura Mountains, Men and women, boys 
and girls, earn from threepence to four shil- 
lings a day in Various little bits of carved and 
turned work; but the crack wages are paid 
to the briar-root pipe-makers. England im- 
ports many more than she smokes, and sends 
off the rest to America. M. Audiganne says 
that “in those monster armies which have 
sprung up so suddenly on the soil of the great 
republic, there is scarcely a soldier but has a 
briar-root pipe in his pocket.” The truth is, 
that, unlike cutties and meerschaums, and 
other clay or earthern pipes, these briar-root 
productions are very strong, and will bear a 
great deal of knocking about. The same 
French writer says that when his countrymen 
came here to see our International Exhibition, 
some of them bought and carried home spec- 
imens of these pipes as English curiosities; 
not aware that the little French town of St. 
Claude was the place of their production. 

In Germany the wood-work, so far as Eng- 
lish importers know anything of it, is mostly 
in the form of small trinkets and toys for 
children. The production of these is immense, 
In the Tyrol, and wherever forests abound, 
the peasants spend much of their time in 
making toys. In the Tyrol, for example, 
there is a valley called the Grodnerthal, about 
twenty miles long, in which the rough climate 
and barren soil will not suffice to grow corn 
for the inhabitants, who are rather numerous. 
Shut out from the agricultural labor custom- 
ary in other districts, the people earn their 
bread chiefly by wood carving. They make 
toys of numberless kinds of the soft wood of 
the Siberian pine. The tree is of slow growth, 
found on the higher slopes of the valley, but 
now becoming scarce, owing to the improv- 
idence of the peasants in cutting down the 
forests without saving or planting others to 
succeed them. For a hundred years and more 
the peasants have been carvers. Nearly 
every cottage is a workshop. All the occu- 
pants, male and female, down to very young 
children, seat themselvés round a table, and 
fashion little bits of wood. They use many 
different kinds of tools, with which the wood 
is transformed into various toys. 
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BY GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


Down at the old gate, arm-in-arm, 
We think to-night of the magic charm 


That drew us there in love's bright noon, 
To pledge the lasting, solemn boon, 


With kisses fond and dear embrace, 
That sacred made this trysting place— 


Far from the scenes of hate and feud, 
Where we may stray in gentlest mood. 


The same sweet air seems floating now, 
Whose fragrant balm refreshed the brow; 


The row of apple trees a-bloom, 
Shed now as then their rare perfume; 


While songsters’ carols, blithe and clear, 
In merry concert greet our ear. 


Still gloriously the King of Day 
Smiles all around this hallowed way. 


The verdurous field, and soft, clear sky— 
Can fairer prospect meet the eye? 


Swift-winged bees ‘mongst flowers whir, 
The insect world is all astir; 


And Elsie greets with loving smile, 
That won me first by yonder stile. 


Her bonny eyes are just as fair, 


Nor naught their depths have known of care, 


As first with saucy glance met mine 
Their glow in early girlhood’s prime. 


Her rosy lips still tempting are, 
Nor time their bloom can ever mar. 


And 80 we here the vows renew 
That proved our love sincere and true, 


Though shadows deepen, still remain 
‘Lill stars bedeck the heavenly plain, 
And with her calm, benignant light, 

Queen Luna ushers in the night; 


Then slowly turn we from the spot; 
No change from memory’s page can blot, 


Nor all of earthly glory sate, 
The happy hours at that old gate! 


PRIDE AND BEAUTY. 


——She has all 
That would ensure an angel's fall; 
But there's a cool collected look, 
As if her pulses beat by book— 
A measured tone, a cold reply, 
4 


A management of voice and eye, 

A calm, possessed, authentic air, 
That leaves a doubt of softness there, 
Till—look and worship as I may, 


My fevered thoughts will pass away. 
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JerTHan had one daughter passing fair ; so 
had Squire Havens, the richest man in one of 
the northern counties of the Empire State. 
Fannie Havens was like a multitude of other 
Fannies, a wilful little strategist when neces- 
sity, namely, the successful working of her own 
plans, required it. “Many Jasons came in 
quest of her;” for, though not exactly “a 
golden fleece,” she was heiress-appirent to 
many golden ®agles, beside being a very 
charming creature. -It ‘was a difficult matter 
to tell towards whom her affections set most 
truly; for her smiles’were so equally and un- 
sparingly bestowed that each was kept ina 
suspense that ‘was half delight, half torture. 
She kept'a full ‘score on the tenter-hooks of 
alternate hope and despair, and enjoyed it, 
with all the zest of a woman, spiced with mis- 
chief and coquétry. Don’t understand from 
this that she was cruel. It was only a su- 
preme disbelief in their professions of undying 
love that prompted her pretension of utmost 
confidence in them for a season, in order to 
bring them to a sudden and mortifying period. 
Her spirit and behaviour show something of 
moral delinquency; but you, reader, nor I, 
nor Fanny, cannot lay claim to perfection. 
Perfect people are either taken to heaven im- 
mediately, or else they are left here to be great 
bores to the rest of humanity; for the rest of 
humanity don’t care to be placed alongside, 
on account of violent and humiliating con- 
trast. It is painful to live in sight of a per- 
petual rebuke. 

I have said that she made no seeming dif- 
ference in her treatment of suitors. There 
was, however, a conscious partiality in her 
heart towards one, though she did not as yet 
choose to let him into its secrets. We shall 
only speak of two individually. The re- 
maining eighteen, after being dallied with for 
three or four months, were, at length dis- 
missed, with a very sweet and decided no. 
Solomon Grip, of the two, was her father's 
choice, as he possessed the only three things 
that he accounted virtues, wealth, the faculty 
of getting, and the faculty of keeping. Squire 
Havens had said in the most positive tone that 
no other should have the handling of his 
moneybags, and that Fannie should become 
his wife, or remain single. Fannie looked 
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STRATAGEM. 


‘By NELL CLIFFORD. 


very artless, very sweet, very docile, at on 
particular moment. 

“Father, I wont marry any one, you are 
unwilling I should marry; and I don’t mean 
to leave you this long time yet. I must learn 
to be housekeeper, and ever so many things. 
You don't want to get rid of me very soon, do 
you?” she asked, stroking his rather low, 
wrinkled forehead. 

“No, Fan, not this year. You are a good 
child,” he answered pleasantly, gratified with 
her ready acquiescence in his cherished 
scheme. 

Had he been quick to observe, a curious 
side glance and the decided lift of her head 
might have given him an idea that there was 
somebody else to be suited; but, like many 
men, he was blind to feminine ways and em- 
bryo rebellions. 

I would say here, by way of digression, that 
women as aclass would make better diplo- 
mats than men, because naturally more cau- 
tious and secretive, in spite of the laugh that 
so habitually comes in when anything is said 
about the latter characteristic. Women carry 
their ends, not from more intellectual or phys- 
ical force, but, because they approach persons 
and things in so many ways that cannot be 
guarded against. 

The old gentleman had entertained fears 
that she might throw herself away on some 
poor scoundrel—by poor, meaning penniless. 
After the above conversation, he rested easy 
and secure, as Fannie knew he would. 

The squire was on the most familiar footing 
with Solomon Grip, who, for brevity’s sake, 
was called Sol. Grip by his fellow-townsmen; 
and he lost no time in telling him what a will- 
ing and obedient daughter he had. 

“It’s all understood, Sol, my son,” he said, 
paternally; “but I wouldn't trouble her by 
talking about it this year. You can afford to 
wait, as you know she'll be yours in the end.”’ 

“ Well, you see, squire, 1 have been afraid 
that Jack Noble was getting the start of me. 
I do not want that spendthrift scapegrace to 
bring Fannie down to‘ love in a cottage.’ ” 

“ Never you fear, Sol. She likes to flirt and 
have a little fun with the boys; it is natu- 
ral to womankind, and there’s no harm in it, 
as long as it don’t go any further.” 
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“ Well, I shan’t worry now, as I have your 
word and hers, that she shall be mine.” 

“ Not mine, thank fortune!” said Fannie in 
an aside, shutting her little blossoms of teeth 
closely together. The wicked girl had been 
an intentional, though concealed listener to 
the foregoing colloquy. 

“TI am not to be deeded at pleasure, and 
without my consent. We shall see what we 
shall see. Sul. Grip, indeed, for my husband! 
the old fossil! He is only fit for the collection 
of Agassiz. Why don’t he redeem his broken 
troth, and wed Arabella Pryor, the girl he 
jilted years ago ?” , 

The story soon got about, as stories will, 
that Sol. Grip and Fannie Havens were en- 
gaged; and as no one took any trouble to dis- 
pute it, it received universal credence. Jack 
Noble was in a towering passion when he 
heard it. Instead of submitting to his fate, 
as another man might have done, he went di- 
rectly to Squire Havens, to quarrel with Fan- 
nie. Without paying any respect to ceremo- 
nies, he stormed into the sitting-room, and 
found her its only occupant. 

“So you are going to throw yourself away 
on that old hard-fisted Grip, are you? I 
thought you were a girl of more sense!” 

“Why, Jack, what a passion you are in, to 
be sure! One would think 1 had committed 
some heinous crime, to see you and hear you.” 

“You have, Fan; a crime against purity 
and truth, against your sex, against me.” 

“ How against you ?” 

“ Because you of right belong to me.” 

Fannie did not like this rough wooing, this 
cool appropriation of herself any better than 
you and I would. She had a beautiful pro- 
gramme of a love declaration arranged in her 
mind, as many moonstruck youths and maid- 
ens have; and to have it all knocked out of 
shape in this style, was not to her taste. 

“How of right, Mr. Noble? You have 
more assurance than most men have when 
they woo.” 

“ Of right, because you are suited to me and 
my needs. Don’t stand about the assurance. 
You know it as well as 1.” 

“And because I am suited to you and your 
needs, you claim me without leave. You 
have a new fashion of winning a wife, sir. I 
wish you all success in obtaining her,”, she 
said, ironically. 

“What will you have, Fan? I love you, 
and you love me; and where is the use of 
going a roundabout way to say it?” 

“ No use whatever.” 


She answered coldly, for she was too deeply 
offended at present to answer otherwise. 

“ Fannig, you don’t belong to the region of 
perpetual snow and ice; then why are you so 
frigid ?” 

“It is possible for one to become accli- 
mated.” 

“ Nevertheless, Fan, you belong to me, and 
you never shall marry Sol. Grip. I'll carry 
you off forcibly first.” 

“T shall marry him if I please, Jack Noble, 
and you cannot prevent me ;” and tears began 
to flow very fast. 

“Don't, Fan. Marry me, and I'll try to 
make you as happy as you will make me.” 

“TI am promised, Jack Noble,” she said, 
with a perverseness induced by anger and 
disappointment. 

He said not another word, but went from 
her in sorrow and bitterness, such as a proud 
man feels whose best love has been rejected 
by the woman of his choice. Fannie instantly 
regretted her hasty words, for his happiness 
was dearer to her than all the world. She 
had banished the courage, the glory, the hope 
of happiness from her presence; and it was a 
question if she would ever be able to win them 
back. She had come to a dark and desolate 
place. The weeks would pass drearily with- 
out him, for she thought he would no longer 
visit her. In the last conclusion she was mis- 
taken. Jack Noble continued to drop in now 
and then, and he doubtless had his reasons 
therefor; but there was no tender by-play, no 
commerce of soft glances going on as of old. 
Mr. Grip, too, was almost always present at 
these interviews; and this fact, perhaps ex- 
plains Jack’s presence. At least Fannie 
thought so; and to be consistent, in her per- 
versity, she carried on a desperate flirtation 
with Sol. Grip, who cast many a glance of 
triumph on poor Jack, who, to all appear- 
ances, was totally oblivious. Things went on 
in this course till the end of the year, when 
Sol. Grip, backed by the squire, insisted on a 
speedy union. Fannie was in a desperate 
strait. She had been waiting like Micawber 
for something “to turn up,” but found she 
must turn up something herself. She deter- 
mined to go to Jack, state the case, and ask 
his assistance. A few moments after, he 
heard a hesitating tap on his office door. He 
saw she was humble and confused. 

“ What can I do for you, Fannie ?” he asked, 
kindly. 

“ Father says I must marry Sol. Grip next 
Thursday evening; and I have acted so badly 
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the past year, that I don’t know how to get 
clear of it without trouble. I am resolved I 
wont have him, if the world tumbles to pieces 
as a consequence, I hate and loathe him so. 
Can’t you help me, Jack?” she asked, appeal- 
ingly. 

“Tf you dislike him, why did you give him 
your troth-plight ?” 

“T never have.” 

“ What, Fannie! You told me you were 
promised.” 

“So I was, but it was without my consent. 
It was my father’s work.” 

“T'll help you, if you'll be my wife.” 

“ You have never asked me,” she said, with 
a becoming pout. 

“ Will you marry me ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Do you love me?” 

“At well as I ought.” 

“ What a bat’s life I have been leading the 
past year! I have been a fool.” 

wont gainsay it.” 

“Why did you not enlighten me before?” 

“Because you annoyed me, and I wished 
to avenge myself by annoying you.” 

“You punished yourself as well.” 

“Granted. I did not count the cost until 


very lately. But can we arrange a plan to 
defeat Sol. Grip, and at the same time not 
offend my father? I have no wish to pain 
bis heart or incur his anger.” 

“T think we can.” 

The joint plot was fashioned ; and the prog- 
ress of the tale will develop it to the appre- 


hension of the reader. Time, persons and 
circumstances favored its successful opera- 
tion. The village where these events took 
place was a thriving one near the Canadian 
frontier. Moreover, it was in the autumn of 
1864, soon after the raid into Vermont, when 
the inhabitants of our northern towns were 
more or less excited and alarmed on account 
of anticipated trouble with rebels in Canada. 
Armed guards were kept out every night, and 
suspicious persons were arrested, who were 
thrown into jail if they did not give satisfac- 
tory accounts of themselves and their busi- 
ness. Under this condition of things, many 
laughable incidents would, of necessity occur, 
éspecially ifthe guard chanced to be fond of 
a practical joke. 

As may be guessed, Solomon Grip was not 
one to attract many friends. His intellectual 
development was meagre, while his organs of 
marvellousness, acquisitiveness and secretive- 
ness made him superstitious, miserly ‘and 


hidden. Combativeness was small, and he 
was therefore cowardly. As has been hinted, 
in his younger days he had been engaged to 
Arabella Pryor; but his niggardly soul shrank 
finally from burdening himself with a portion- 
less and weakly bride. Meanly as he had 
treated her, it was thought that she still re- 
garded him with tenderness as some foolish 
women will still love the men to whom they 
have early deeded their wealth of affection. 
They have no power to take back what they 
have so freely given. Arabella, with the ready 
facility of girlhood, had deified him, then wor- 
shiped; and when he jilted her, she palliated 
the offence, and then generously forgave, 

Jack and Fannie were pretty thoroughly 
acquainted with the human material upon 
which they were about to work; and if they 
do not take just the most upright course, you 
must not blame me, but imperfect humanity. 
Jack had a chum, as all Jacks have, who, for 
the sake of friendship and fun, would under- 
take any little service in his behalf. Of 
course Fred Randall was let into the secret, 
and, to oblige his friend, he left his counter in 
the city, and, for a time, became errand-boy 
and assistant in Jack’s law-office. Soon after, 
Sol. Grip received an anonymous note warn- 
ing him té beware of Jack Noble, and advis- 
ing him to keep his own counsel in reference 
to his connubial affairs. The advice was not 
needed, for Solomon Grip was naturally close- 
mouthed. 

Fannie, for the remaining days, was demure 
and submissive, except in one particular; she 
insisted on a private wedding. To this her 
father was opposed, but his objections were 
ultimately overruled, and Fannie was allowed 
to have the smaller details her own way. As 
a result, only some half dozen intimate friends 
were present to grace the occasion, beside the 
immediate actors and the officiating clergy- 
man. Among them was Jack Noble, with 
the light of a coming joy, an expected triumph 
beaming from his features. The hour arrived, 
but strangely enough no bridegroom made his 
appearance. The squire became uneasy. 
Five, ten minutes went by. The clergyman 
drew out his watch, the guests stared, the 
squire looked out of the windows, and then 
abruptly trotted up to Fannie’s room. The 
fApsey was bathed in tears, for she was one of 
those women who can command a shower at 
will. The squire was indignant. 

“Fan, he’s a rascal, He don’t deserve a 
wife.” - 

Another shower of crystals was the reply. 
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Ten minutes more, and still no Solomon. The 
squire looked like a thunder-cloud. 

“Fan, he shan’t have you. I never knew 
he was unpunctual before, the rascal. I am 
glad I have found it out before it is too late— 
the villain! Why, punctuality is the very 
gold of life. If he lingers now, he will linger 
in other business transactions. This is para- 
mountly the business transaction of all others 
that should be attended to at the moment— 
the old rascal.” 

A bright little waif of a smile dimpled her 
cheek, but she concealed it in her handker- 
chief and sobbed. 

“ But, father, how am I to bear up under 
this shame (sob, sob) that has been put upon 
me?” 

“T’ll thrash him!” 

“ That wont help me any. O, what shall I 
do?” 

“Stay. There is Jack Noble. Would you 
have him ?” he asked, doubtingly. 

“ Yes,” hesitatingly. “It will show better 
to the world; and Sol. Grip will know that I 
can do without him. Perhaps Jack wont 
care to take his place,” she suggested. 

“Yes, he will.” 

Jack was called in. 

“That villain has insulted us, Jack. You 
asked me for Fannie the other day; and if 
you hold to ghe same mind, she shall be yours 
as soon as you please. That rascal!” 

“Ts the bride willing? Shall it be so, Fan- 
nie?” asked Jack, taking her hand. 

“Yes,” she said, while a blush blossomed 
on her brow and cheek. 

A slight explanation was made, they went 
before the minister who speedily ratified and 
made legal their treaty of confederated life 
union. Meanwhile what was taking place in 
other quarters ? 

Solomon Grip donned his best suit of home- 
made gray, drew ona pair of white cotton 
gloves over a pair of ungainly hands, and 
started to fill his appointment, his mental eyes 
dazzled by a double vision of a golden head 
and golden eagles. He had to pass the street 
on which Fred and another person, an accom- 
plice, were doing duty as guards. 

“Halt there!” called out Fred, in an au- 
thoritative tone. 

“ Let me pass.” 

The point of a bayonet came suddenly 
against his person. Cold steel was an argu- 
ment that quieted him. 

“Who are you, and where are you golag ?” 

“TI cannot tell you; but I am a townsman,” 


he replied, guardedly. He had a vague sus- 
picion that Jack Noble was in some way the 
cause of this detention. 
“Well, sir, you must go to the lock-up, 
until you can give a better account of your- 
self.” 
“ My business is pressing. Let me go.” 
**So is mine. Come along.” 
Sorely against his will, he was dragged to 
a temporary guard-house some three quarters 
ofa mile distant. It was growing serious. 
“T tell you to release me. If you don’t I 
will prosecute you.” 
“See here, old gentleman, your threats don’t 
frighten me. It is my duty to arrest suspicious 
persons.” 
“T am not a suspicious person. I am Solo- 
mon Grip, merchant,” he said in his extremity. 
“So you are coming to your senses. How 
am I to know that such a gallows-looking 
man as you, is speaking the truth? Where 
are you going ?” 
“ To Squire Havens’s.” 
“That’s answered like a man. What is 
your business ?” 
This cross-questioning called a passion up 
to gnaw at his lip, but seeing the grave face 
of his tormentor, he sent it to kennel. 
“I'm going to marry Squire Havens’s 
daughter.” 
Fred put his hand to his nose in a most dis- 
respectful way and laughed. 
“ You look like a marrying man!” 
Many other words passed between them, 
for Fred was bound on gaining time. Nearly 
two hours had passed ere Solomon could pre- 
sent himself at the squire’s door. The recep- 
tion he met, and the surprising news he heard 
from the domestic; by no means inclined him 
to enter, and he went home. He was much 
“tumbled up and down in his mind,” as John 
Bunyan hath it, and, upon retiring, gave him- 
self up to meditation, if not to prayer. The 
pale shadow of Arabella was daguerreotyped 
on his mental retina, which was succeeded by 
the bright and saucy image of Fannie. Then 
came Justice, stern and calm with a balance. 
By some mysterious process she detached his 
soul from his body and tried to weigh it; but 
it did not so much affect it, as the lightest 
thistledown. He looked at it. It was mean, 
meagre and barren as selfishness could make 
it. No noble action had ever enriched it, 
He was ina strange, half-clairvoyant state. 
It was midnight. He was suddenly aroused 
by a sepulchral voice, measuredly repeating 
his name. 
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“Solomon Grip, Solomon Grip, your last 
days of grace have come.” 

His gaze was frozen with helpless fear, as a 
tall, white-robed figure presented itself at his 
bedside. For several moments his tongue 
refused to do its office. 

“Who are you ?” he gasped, in a hoarse and 
chattering way. 

“ The avenger of woman’s wrongs. Is there 
no dark sin in the past that haunts you? Are 
there no broken vows you remember ?” 

The perspiration and paleness made his face 
frightful. 

“You mean Arabella. What would you 
have me do?” 

“ Repair the wrong you did in your youth.” 

“ How ?” 

“At the altar.” 

“And if I do?” 

“T will leave you in peace.” _ 

“T promise,” whispered Solomon. 

“Amen. Keep it, or beware ;” and the ghost 
vanished, 

For the information of the reader, we will 
say that fear and an awakened conscience 
caused him to seek Miss Pryor, and humbly 
beg her to allow him to fulfil the vow made 
her years before, to which she assented. Ever 
after, when the supernatural was alluded to 
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in his hearing, he was observed to turn white, 
which indicated a vivid remembrance of his 
midnight visitor. Who it was, we will leave 
the sagacious reader to guess, after giving 
him a few particulars. The house in which 
Solomon Grip resided with his aged mother 
was easy of ingress and egress. There was a 
trapdoor opening from the kitchen into Solo- 
mon’s chamber, and as fortune would have it, 
directly under his bed. It had formerly been 
used as an entrance-way, before the building 
had undergone repairs, and a staircase been 
introduced. These facts, together with the 
main details of Solomon’s former engagement, 
were poured into Fred Randall’s attentive ear. 
A faculty of mimicry, a love of fun, a sheet, a 
ladder, and activity, did the rest. Mind we 
do not say it was Fred. We only suspect. 
If you are given to superstition, you may be- 
lieve with Solomon Grip that it was a veritable 
spectre. 

As may be supposed, the double marriage 
was the town’s talk fora week. The inno- 
cent squire does not even yet thoroughly 
comprehend it, though he has a shrewd idea 
that he was in some way used asa tool. Our 
play is ended for the public; and we therefore 
drop the curtain. 


BY WILLIAM K. NEVILLE. 


I po not intend to begin this romance, as is 
the fashion, with an exquisite description of 
luxurious summer days, and dilating on the 
beauties of nature, and all that sort of thing. 
I will spare my readers this, and at once turn 
aside from the paths of conventionalism. That 
which follows is a mere life sketch, nothing 
more. And now for my story. How can I 
describe Arthur Lumsden? He was tall, fair, 
and tolerably good-looking. So much for his 
personal appearance; for the rest, he was a 
perfect gentleman, and an upright man. I 
cannot praise him more. 


When I first knew Arthur Lumsden, he was 
never tired of expressing to me how lucky he 
considered himself, to have been sent at an 
early age to one of our first public schools. 
It was originally intended that he should have 
followed up the pleasant seven years he spent 


at M—— by a delightful university career. 
But this was not to be. When the time came, 
the paternal purse negatived the motion in 
such decided terms, that all debate on the 
matter was quite superfluous. 

Accordingly, at the end of a long tedious 
year of doing nothing and unavoidable lazi- 
ness, during which period poor Arthur felt he 
was in everybody’s way, and was therefore 
low-spirited and miserable, he was suddenly 
thrust into a government appointment, and 
found himself the possessor of the princely 
salary of £80. year. All Arthur’s friends 


congratulated him on his “good luck,” and 
seemed to imply that his fortune was now 
made. Arthur said very little, but I really 
believe he had an idea that he was worthy of 
something better. 

With all this, Arthur Lumsden was not the 
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sort of young man to look on the bilious side 
of life. He did not fret and fume, and pull in 
his oars just because the stream was strong. 
For it was strong, and sometimes carried him 
back ; but then, he was active and in the prime 
of life. He certainly waited patiently for that 
happy and long-promised time when “ some- 
thing would, of course, turn up,” and was de- 
termined not to whimper because it appeared 
very probable that the long-expected day 
would never arrive. And yet this high-prin- 
cipled hero of mine was an uncommonly fool- 
ish young fellow. You will scarcely believe 
me when I say that there he was, barely of 
age, and with absolutely no prospects what- 
ever, head over ears in love. A preposterous 
position for a young man in his circumstan- 
ces, certainly ; but so it was. 

And I'll just tell you how it all happened. 
When he was a very little boy, Arthur Lums- 
den had had a governess—at least his sisters 
had, and that comes to the same thing; for 
although Arthur’s father used to impress the 
little fellow with the overwhelming import- 
ance of those useful works—the Greek and 
Latin grammars—he was always to be found 
in the school-room whenever Miss Flynn 
talked learnedly on the languages of France, 
Italy, and Germany. And long alter that, 
when Arthur had gone to school, and was a 
great man in his own estimation, he used to 
spend many an hour in the favorite little 
school-room with his old friend the governess, 
of whom he was excessively fond. 

Well, time slipped away, and the Misses 
Lumsden were considered to “ have finished 
their education.” The consequence was, that 
Miss Flynn found herself in the unenviable 
position of being one toomany. It was asad 
parting on both sides. They had all lived to- 
gether so long and so happily, that it seemed 
like the first break-up in the family. Arthur 
Lumsden’s father was, however, quite deter- 
mined that at any rate their old friend should 
not leave his roof merely to seek for a new 
home, and to battle with an unkind world 
until the search happened to be successful. 
And so when the parting did take place, they 
all had at least some consolation in feeling 
that a permanent, and, as far as they could 
see, a happy home was awaiting poor Miss 
Flynn. 

Again the years glided rapidly away; and 
although it was weary, up-hill work, our 
friend Arthur became quite reconciled, and 
even liked the “old shop,” as he called his 
office. All bis best friendships had been made 


there, and the absence of responsibility was 
somehow cheering. This was his state of 
mind when Arthur Lumsden first met Mary 
Warburton. 

Now Arthur Lumsden was excessively fond 
of what he called a good dance. He didn’t 
go much into society, as the world hath it; 
for, to tell the truth, he rather despised the 
general run of those well-bred and emaciated 
young gentlemen whose great object in life 
seems to consist in threading the intricate 
mazes of Vanity Fair. Every now and then, 
however, he thoroughly enjoyed a good dance. 

It so happened that there was a young fel- 
low in Arthur’s office whose name was Claude 
Hainworth. He was by no means one of 
Arthur’s intimate friends, for he rather be- 
longed to what was generally known as the 
“lardy-dardy” school. Claude Hainworth 
knew every one, of course, and those about 
whom he knew nothing were fair fields for 
exaggeration and romance. He had rather 
an idea that he was an oracle at the “ Docket 
and Precis Office ;” whereas he was merely 
tempted into braying out his absurdities, and 
was daily laughed at behind his back, and de- 
spised for his pains. Arthur Lumsden thought 
he was a foolish fellow, but was too good- 
natured to abuse him. In fact, he was con- 
stantly chaffed for always sticking up for 
“ that idiot Hainworth.” 

As for Claude Hainworth himself, he could 
not somehow help feeling that Arthur Lums- 
den was his superior, both in intellect and 
tact; and he had an idea that if he could be 
the means of introducing Arthur into what he 
called “the very best society,” he would 
thereby obtain akind of mentorship over him, 
which would be some little triumph. Arthur 
was really quite sick of refusing Claude Hain- 
worth’s continued offers of invitations. At 
last, out of sheer good nature, he consented 
to accompany Claude to a dance that was to 
be given by the Delanes in Portland Place. 

“It will be a tremendously swell affair,” 
said Claude Hainworth, “ and every one will, 
of course, be there.” 

During the evening, Claude Hainworth 
happened to spy out his friend, and approach- 
ing him with the most patronizing air, ven- 
tured to express his surprise at seeing Arthur 
in high spirits, and evidently enjoying himself 
thoroughly. 

“ O, so you’ve been dancing,” began Claude. 
“T fancied somehow, its being your first night 
you know, that you would find it rather diffi- 
cult to get partners unless I was constantly 
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at your elbow, which, of course, is quite im- 
possible, my dear fellow.” 


“ Pray, don’t alarm yourself on my account, 
Hainworth, I beg; I know several fellows 


here to-night, and I’ve had quite as many in- 
troductions as I shall want. O, by-the-by, 
though, not quite. Do you happen to know 
that excessively pretty fair girl, with the wavy 
hair? She is dressed in white, with light 
blue edgings, I fancied 1 saw you dancing 
with her just now. I wish you’d introduce 
me.” 

“ Know her, my dear fellow! I should think 
I did, too,” grandly answered Claude Hain- 
worth. “It’s Mary Warburton. The fact is, 
I’m rather spooney in that quarter. I’m quite 
sure her card is full, and if it’s not, she'll be 
sure to reserve the rest for your humble ser- 
vant. However, if you particularly wish it, 
I’ve no earthly objection to introducing you.” 

“Yes, I’ve just got one valse left,” said Miss 
Warburton, with one of her prettiest smiles. 
“ Number ten—will that suit you? They are 
going to play the ‘First Love’ valses, so per- 
haps you'll remember your engagement by 
the tune. Gentlemen are sopetimes very for- 

“ There is not much chance of my forgetting 
it,” answered Arthur, in rather a low tone, as 
he scribbled on his card. “ First Love Waltz! 
What a delightful one that must be!” 

And then they both smiled very sweetly, 
and were soon lost inthe crowd. Arthur 
thought he had never had such a waltz. His 
fair partner was so light and lithesome, and 
he so light-hearted and happy, and the music 
was so good, that they whirled on and on 
through mazes of muslin and puffings; and, 
had it not been for sheer exhaustion and want 
of breath, there was every chance of their 
going on forever. 

“Thank you,” said Mary Warburton, gasp- 
ing for breath; “that was, indeed, a jolly 
waltz.” 

“T am excessively glad you liked it,” said 
Arthur. “But how can one help dancing 
with such a partner ?” 

O, please don’t flatter,” she answered, 
quickly. “Any one can do that; and you 
can’t think how I hate it.” 

They were friends at once, and seemed to 
have known one another for ages already. In 
the course of conversation Mary Warburton 
looked up inquiringly into Arthur’s face, and 
said: 


“Excuse my asking you, but did Mr. Hain- 
worth say when he introduced you that your 


name was Lumsden? I am so dreadfully 
stupid at names; and at a dance, I think, peo- 


ple make up their minds to mumble.” 
“You certainly were not stupid in this in- 


stance,” said Arthur, “for the name you fan- 
cied you heard is my own.” 

“Well, it is not a very common name, so 
you may possibly know a Mr. Lumsden in the 


Docket and Precis Office. At least, I think 


there is such a place,” she added, innocently, 
“That humble individual,” said Arthur, 
much surprised, “is at present most agree- 
ably employed in talking to Miss Mary War- 
burton. You know her, do you not?” 
“What! you’re Arthur Lumsden? Really 
and truly? How extraordinary! Why, you 


are a tremendously old friend of mine, and I 
could tell you a history of your life almost 
from your cradle.” 

“You don’t say so!” said Arthur, more 
surprised than ever. “I don’t think I ever 
heard your name before. But please tell me 
all about my early history, as you are such a 
wonderful prophetess.” 

“ Don’t be impatient, sir,’ she added, slily; 
“but come and be introduced to mama.” 

Whereupon Arthur was introduced to 
mama, but not before Mary Warburton had 
whispered very mysteriously into her mother’s 
ear. 

“ T am really quite afraid of your daughter,” 
said Arthur, addressing Mrs. Warburton. “I 
fully believe her head has been turned by 
these popular spiritualists. She says that she 
can tell me everything that has happened to 
me ever since I was born; and I am sure, if 
she can do that, she will astonish no one more 
than myself.” 

“It's a wonderful mystery, isn’t it?” said 
Mrs. Warburton, laughing; “and I intend 
that it shall remain so. However, if you will 
come to a little carpet dance of ours next 
Wednesday, perhaps we will let you into the 
secret.” 

“ That’sa bargain, at any rate,” said Arthur. 
“T will come without fail.” 

I have said before, that, previous to the de- 
lightful waltz mentioned just now, Mary 
Warburton’s card was quite full; and yet, 
somehow or other,she managed to dance two 
or three times more with Arthur Lumsden 
that night. 

All this time Claude Hainworth stood ina 
corner, and looked very sour. His protege at 
an early hour in the morning helped his charm- 
ing partner on with her cloak, assisted her to 
the carriage, and amidst reiterated reminders 
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of “next Wednesday, remember!” they 


parted. 
When these two doves put their heads on 
their respective pillows, their thoughts were 


no doubt trivial and commonplace in the ex- 
treme; but why did Claude Hainworth lose 
his temper as he kicked off his boots in his 
solitary lodging ? 

With Wednesday came the realization of 


Arthur Lumsden’s most earnest hopes, How 


glad they were to see him. He seemed such 
avery old friend. What could it all mean? 
Arthur was in a bewilderment of doubt. 
Fancy, if he were the wrong person, after all! 
Excruciating thought! His mind was, how- 
ever, soon set at rest, for there up in the cor- 


ner, looking very demure, but extremely hap- 
py, sat his old friend, Miss Flynn. The grand 
mystery was dissolved into thin air at once. 
“And this is how you have learned al) about 
me, Miss Warburton, is it?” said Arthur. “I 
do so hope she has given mea good charac- 
ter. I think there are some people in whose 


eyes I should like to be considered not alto- 
gether worthless.” 

“ Worthless!” said she, laying a stress on 
the word. “If you are only half such a good 
fellow as she has made you out—but never 
mind. Why should I worry you with all this? 
You know yourself what you are, and that, 
in my humble opinion, ought to be quite 
sufficient.” 

“Not quite, Miss Warburton, I think,” said 
Arthur, very slowly. Their eyes met. 

After this they saw one another again and 
again, They kept last dances, and exchanged 
flowers, and did many other things which 
were, no doubt, very foolish, As yet, how- 
ever, Arthur Lumsden and Mary Warburton 
had never spoken of love. But there was a 
great plan in contemplation. Mr. and Mrs, 
Warburton were worried and teased to death. 
“O, we'll see,” they said; “we'll see.” But 
these half-and-half measures would not suit 
the young people at all. So, after a little 
more coaxing, the great plan was settled, and 
they were to meet at a cozy little watering- 
place in the Isle of Wight as soon as people 
began talking enthusiastically of sea-breezes, 
and London got dusty, and scorched, and un- 
bearable, 

Summer days! Ah! those were summer 
days indeed for two at least of that happy re- 
tnion of families. Such summer days as 
many of us may have experienced, and may 
again some day. Such rides! such walks! 
such sails! such chaff! such harmless pleas- 
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ure, and such merry love! And the golden 
sun shone on, and the birds trilled out their 


sweetest songs, and the sea beat restlessly on 


the yellow sands, but the time—the time 
sped on. 

And then the last day came—the day on 
which one wakes up with that queer some- 
thing-going-to-happen feeling which attacks 


one about the pit of the stomach, and can 


only be likened to the indescribable thrill 
which courses through the veins when going 
up very high in a swing. 

“ We shall miss you tremendously, Arthur,” 
said Mary in her sweetest and most winning 
voice. “ But now that we are such good 
friends, you will come and see us sometimes 


in London, wont you? Don’t wait for the 
dances at Christmas time, or for invitations.” 
The sun was sinking across the vast ex- 
panse of ocean, and the sea moaned fitfully at 
their feet. 
“T’ll come, of course,” was the ready reply, 


“so long as I’m not considered a bore. But 


it’s not the same thing, is it, Mary? We 
shan’t get such talks as we have had lately. 
We shall have to sit up in a great prim draw- 
ing-room, and pretend that we are talking on 
the most ordinary subjects, while all eyes are 
turned on us and that I can’t stand. We shall 
be parted as if by millions of miles, while so 
close together; and—hang it, I’m very 
wretched !” 

“You naughty, silly boy! I shall begin to 
think you have had too long a holiday, and 
are disinclined to go and work again. Why, 
only think of your favorite London, and the 
dear old Strand that you worship so much. 
You'll soon forget our pleasant walks when 
you get back to your gas and your theatres.” 

“Ah! that’s it; that’s the very point,” said 
this dangerous young gentleman, musing on. 
“T am afraid you don’t quite know me. If I 
could only have some one who would keep 
me straight—some one whose good opinion I 
would not dare forfeit.—But there, what a 
fool I am to talk like this. Supposing I am 
not past all cure, I am penniless and may not 
love.” 

The sun had just sunk below the horizon, 
and the golden waters, sorrowing for its de- 
parture, were still moaning wearily at the 
feet of those two happy children, absorbed in 
a last adieu. Meanwhile Claude Hainworth 
sat moodily in his quiet office, pale as usual, 
and evidently engaged in the deepest thought. 

Some may think that Claude Hainworth 
was very badly treated. But a closer inspec- 
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tion into his heart of hearts would instantly 
dispel all notions of false friendship. To tell 
the truth, he cared as little for Mary Warbur- 
ton as for anything else pure and lovely. He 
liked to brag about his conquests ; but beyond 
that he had no more idea of affection than he 
had of a Greek chorus. It was well known 
in the office—and Arthur Lumsden had many 
a passage of arms with him on that score— 
that his views with regard to women were 
coarse and unpmanly. The one, who system- 
atically treated the gentler sex with defer- 
ence and respect, never dreamed of confining 
his courtesy to women of any particular class ; 
the other, who merely regarded them as use- 
ful articles in a household, and nothing more, 
was naturally inconsistent in his line of con- 
dact towards them. 

Arthur Lumsden expected to find the great 
Claude in high dudgeon on his return. How- 
ever, he was, on the contrary, obsequiously 
civil and unusually polite. He seemed to be 
determined, all on a sudden, to make a bosom 
friend of his rival. Arthur did not care to 
probe very deeply into the matter; and, al- 
though he was very much surprised at the 
sudden change, did not Teject the overtures 
of friendship so much as he otherwise would 
have done, as he seemed to think that, on the 
whole, Claude had behaved very well. Be- 
sides, there was some one else who would 
strongly have objected to a quarrel. 

Some months after the pleasant summer 
outing, which had terminated so pleasantly 
for two of the party, and when the winter 
time had come round, as cheerless and deso- 
late as ever, Claude Hainworth came into 
Arthur Lumsden’s room at the office, and, 
putting on a very woe-begone expression, 
asked his advice under the following circum- 
stances. The man of fashion had foolishly 
got into debt, and was gradually getting more 
and more involved. Creditors were beginning 
to turn restive and troublesome, and were 
making unpleasant calls at the Docket and 
Precis Office. Unless he met a greasy-look- 
ing man, in a suit of seedy black, that day, 
the consequences would be dreadful. Keep 
his appointment he must; butas ill-luck would 
have it, he had just received a telegram to 
say that his sister was to arrive in London 
that day, would meet him at the Pantheon at 
half-past two o’clock, remain at his lodgings 
that night, be conveyed by her brother to 
King’s Cross station the next morning, and 
80 away to the country. 

Here, then, was a dilemma, What was to 


be done? Arthur had met the said Miss 
Hainworth on several occasions, and he alone 
could help his unfortunate friend out of the 
scrape. He did not relish the mission, par- 
ticularly as he had other and tenderer duties 
to perform. Under the circumstances, how- 
ever, he éonsented to go, Claude promising 
faithfully to relieve guard atthe Pantheon 
directly the seedy man was satisfactorily ca- 
joled, which feat was to be performed in less 
than no time. 

So Arthur went, and was not long in dis- 
covering the young lady. They sat together 
in the gallery, and talked long and earnestly, 
Arthur thought he would improve on the oc- 
casion, and by dint of sundry hints and in- 
sinuations, he let the sister know enough of 
Claude’s weakness to enlist her valuable in- 
tercession when the right time arrived. And 
so they talked on, but Claude Hainworth 
never came, 

It was gradually getting darker and darker 
out of door, and the lamps were all lit. Miss 
Haiuworth was perfectly ignorant of the 
whereabouts of her brother’s lodgings. She 
was getting tired, and wanted some rest. Ar- 
thur was too much of a gentleman to leave 
her under such circumstances, and at once 
offered to conduct her home. When they got 
there they found asmall note in the middle 
of the table. It ran as follows: 


“DEAR LUMSDEN :—These beggarly Jews 
have kept me longer than I expected. Know- 
ing your good heart, I guess you will con- 
duct my sister here. I am going to ask yet 
another favor. You will find on the chimney- 
piece two seats for the Monday Popular. Do 
take my sister, as it is a long-standing prom- 
ise, and this is her only night. 1 will meet 
you there after the first part. You will find 
dinner ready at half-past five. I am awfully 
ashamed of myself for asking so much. 

“ Yours, Cc. H.” 


Arthur communicated the contents of the 
note to Miss Hainworth, and he noticed that 
at the idea of the concert her face brightened 
up so much, and she seemed so delighted, 
that, notwithstanding her earnest protesta- 
tions to the contrary, he bad not the heart to 
withstand such amute appeal. So they went. 
Arthur was very angry, but he carefully con- 
cealed what he felt. The first part came to 
an end, but Claude Hainworth never arrived. 
However, at the door of the Hall, when all 
was over, there he was, all smiles, thanks, and 
apologies. He was in evening dress. The 
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guard was relieved at last, and Arthur Lums- 
den walked home smoking his cigar in peace, 
and thinking he had done a charitable action. 

But how did Claude Hainworth get on 
with his seedy friend? Directly he left the 
office he went, as fast as a Hansom cab would 
carry him, to the aristocratic region of West- 
bournia. Having knocked at the door of a 
large house, he asked whether Mrs. Warbur- 
ton was at home? 

“ Yes, she is at home; but is going out al- 
most directly. Will you walk in?” 

“Well, just for a mipute;’ and in he went 
accordingly. “ How pleased he was to see 
them all, such along time since he had had 
the pleasure,” and so on, with small talk ad 
libitum. Presently the carriage came round. 
They were going out fora drive. “Would 
he accompany them? O, there was plenty of 
room; only Mrs. Warburton and her daughter 
Mary thought of going.” And so they drove 
away, laughing and talking immensely. 

“Would it be giving you very much 
trouble,” said Claude, as they drove along, “ to 
afford me your assistance in & little matter? 
I am lucky to get this opportunity. I have to 
buy a wedding present for a fair cousin of 
mine, and the assistance of ladies in my choice 
will be invaluable.” 

There was no objection in the least; how 
could there be? They all repaired to the 
Pantheon first of all, just to look round, and 
were still in the highest spirits. Just as they 
entered, Claude Hainworth directed attention 
to a flag in the gallery right before them. He 
affected to see nothing more. The laugh 
died away on Mary Warburton’s lips. She 
started and turned very pale. She could not 
see the face. They were deep in conversa- 
tion. But she saw the outline of the figure. 
Could she possibly be mistaken ? 

“ By-the-by, Mrs. Warburton,” said Claude, 
a little time afterwards, “I have got some 
places for a concert to-night. Do come with 
some of your daughters.” 

“What do you say, Mary?” said the good- 
natured mother. 

“TI don’t think I’m quite up to it, mama,” 
said Mary; “ but don’t refuse on my account.” 

“O, it will do you good, my dear. Come 
home with us, Claude, and have a bit of din- 
ner, and then we will all go together.” 

Fortune favored Claude Hainworth once 
more that day. The ladies had a little shop- 
ping to do, and did not return till the lamps 
were lit. The carriage happened to pass 
through the very street in which Claude 
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lodged. In an instant he saw his chance, and 
directed attention to a peculiar knocker on 
the door next his own. Only Mary Warbur- 
ton looked. Again she turned pale and 
trembled, and sinking back in the carriage, 
did not speak any more till they got home. 
Could she have been again mistaken? Who 
were those two on the doorstep of the litle 
lodging ? 

By the time they got to the concert, Mary 
had somewhat recovered her spirits. The gas 
and glare gave her an artificial existence. 
Mrs. Warburton’s opera-glass was never at 
rest. The first part was just over, and the 
opera-glass was at work again. 

“Why, surely, that can’t be—yes it is, 
though Mary, my dear, look into the second 
row of the sofa stalls; isn’t that Arthur Lums- 
den ? and such a pretty girl by his side!” said 
the innocent mother. “ Look, Mr. Hain- 
worth, you have better eyes than I have.” 

“ Why, so it is,” echoed Claude. “ Whata 
sly fellow, never told me a word about it! 
Ah! that must be the girl to whom he is en- 
gaged. An affair of very long standing.” 

“Arthur Lumsden engaged!” they all said 
at once. 

“Why, of course; didn’t you know that? 
He has been engaged for the last four years.” 

Three shocks in one day were too much for 
Mary Warburton’s delicate nerves. She gave 
way at last, and fainted. 

“ Poor child!” said her mother, when she 
came round again. “I don’t think she is 
quite well. She complained before to-day. 
We will go home at once.” 

When Claude Hainworth kicked off his 
boots that night, he laughed loudly, and was 
convinced that his plans had succeeded re- 
markably well. 

Mary Warburton slept but a troubled sleep 
the night after Claude Hainworth’s visit. 
Through the long, long hours she tossed rest- 
lessly, uneasy and heart-sick. When she did 
sleep, it was but to wake again in a burning 
fever. The doctor had shaken his head, and 
ordered perfect quiet and constant stimulants, 
It was a case in which the greatest care was 
required. And so the poor girl was left in 
the quiet stillness of the sick chamber; her 
body racked with ceaseless pain, and her mind 
tortured with an indescribable agony which 
no doctor or medicine could possibly allevi- 
ate. The fond mother watched anxiously at 
her side. And so the long weeks rolled on. 

Meanwhile, both the clerks at the Docket 
and Precis Office heard of Mary Warburton’s 
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dangerous illness; both called, but neither of 
them was adinitted. The fever might be in- 
fectious. About this time Mrs. Warburton 
received a letter which made her very sad. 
It was certainly a clever production, and very 
mysterious. There was only one person who 
could have helped her either to clear it up or 
confirm her worst suspicions. But Mrs. War- 


burton bottled up ber troubles, and Arthur’ 


Lumsden was never written to. 

At last, the fatal turning-point of Mary’s 
illness arrived ; that anxious time when it was 
to be decided whether the pretty patient was 
to glide smoothly along towards the harbor 
of convalescence, or toss helplessly on the 
rough waters of despair. The fatal doubts 
about Arthur’s constancy seemed almost to 
have been removed. Arthur had so far won 
the victory that Mary made up her mind that 
his lips alone must tell the tale ere he was 
finally condemned. Now for the first time it 
struck her that both had done wrong iu hiding 
their treasured secret from their parents. 
True, they had acted as they imagined for 
the best, but fathers and mothers are apt to 
look at these matters in a different light than 
their children. 

At length, during one day when Mary 
thought herself strong enough for the task, 
she called her mother to her bedside, and 
begging forgiveness for her indiscretion in 
hiding anything so long, told her all that had 
passed between herself and Arthur Lumsden. 
Mrs. Warburton was placed in a cruel posi- 
tion. She thought of her sick daughter and 
of the invariable kindness with which Arthur 
had always been treated, and then she re- 
membered that night at the concert, and all 
she had seen. Soon the contents of the mys- 
terious letter were brought vividly to her 
mind. She had now no cause to doubt. This 
affair of the secret engagement was the fin- 
ishing stroke. The fond affection of the 
mother got the mastery over the studicus 
caution of the nurse, and bit by bit all Mrs. 
Warburton’s worst fears were conveyed as 
acknowledged facts to the ears of the miser- 
able girl. It was all over now; and so with a 
deep, deep sigh, Mary Warburton turned her 
face to the wall, and the fever hurried madly 
on its desperate way. 

It was a fearful time for all in that house. 
Racked by delirium, and wasted with want of 
sleep, they saw the fair young girl sink grad- 
ually day by day. At last arrived that period 
of sweet calm which precedes the last helpless 
struggle for life. She spoke his name, and 
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with tears implored that she might see him, 
as she knew that the worst must come. 

They tried to cheer her up, and said through 
their tears that she would soon be well. 
Mournfully she shook her head, and begged 
again. He was to have been her husband, 
she said. All must now be forgiven. How 
could they deny her anything at such a time? 
The next morning when the sunlight struggled 
through the closed blinds, a playful ray fell 
upon the manly form of Arthur Lumsden 
kneeling at Mary’s bedside. 

Why linger in a scene like this? The old, 
old tale again. Why attempt to describe the 
faltering tones of the broken-hearted man 
pleading—alas! too late—his cause of honor 
at the bedside of the dying girl? Still the 
time kept pulsing on, and still the golden 
sunlight danced about the silent room. At 
last the placid, anxious look of doubt upon 
her face brightened into a smile of heavenly 
sweetness. One moment more, and then, 
with his last kiss upon her pallid lips, the fair 
form ehilled in his loving clasp, and her spirit 
left this troubled world to seek for comfort in 
its everlasting home! 

Trembling, the mother waited at the door. 
That one last shriek of despair struck coldly 
at her heart, and she came in. There was no 
need for tears and lamentation now. All 
hope had long since fled. One loving kiss she 
gave, and scattered a few violets on the life- 
less form, Then withdrawing a tiny ring 
from the cold, white hand, she placed it on 
Arthur's finger, and led him gently from the 
room. He was quite unmanned. A deep, 
dull silence reigned in the house for hours 
and hours; but long before the twilight came, 
Arthur had told his tale, and received that 
sympathy and promise of love, which, though 
they came too late, were very dear to him. 
There was no need to implicate anybody. 
All must come out sooner or later, so Arthur 
kept his suspicions to himself. Ashe thought 
over his crue! wrongs, the iron kept gradually 
entering into his heart. It was a bitter pang, 
and he gained the mastery. But he left the 
house a lost and broken-hearted man! 

A year after the sad events recorded above, 
when spring had come again in all its bril- 
liant freshness, a sight which certainly ought 
to do any one’s heart good might have been 
seen one Saturday afternoon on the Thames 
at Kingston. What are the young men of 
London doing there? Some of them, no 
doubt, are very idle and lazy, smokiug pipes, 
and pitching stones into the water from the 
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club boat-house, patting big dogs, and chaf- 
fing, climbing the flag-staff, and otherwise 
amusing themselves. Others, a trifle more 
energetic, but still of the lazy order, are pad- 
dling in canoes, looking either supremely 
comfortable or unmistakably nervous. Some 
are dozing in punts, or practising in tubs. 
Very many are taking their breathings in 
boats of every shape and size, from the un- 
wieldy wherry to the graceful outrigger. 
Eight stalwart, well-made men are, however, 
the great point of attraction in all this motley 
group. They are fully equipped in white 
jerseys, and trousers tucked up to the knees, 
in the true and approved waterman style. 
Their necks are swathed round with thick 
comforters, and their white straw hats are 
adorned with pink and white ribbons. It is 
the famous Kingston eight that is in training 
for Henley next month, and which fully means 
to row away from everybody on that eventful 
occasion, if we may believe the babble that is 
going on all around us, However, there they 
stand, fine, splendid fellows without a doubt, 
and all picked from the young men of Lon- 
don. Their boat is being put into the water, 
and in a few minutes they will paddle off, and 
think of the criticism which will be buzzed all 
over the island. 

Meanwhile there is a stir and a sensation. 
All eyes are directed to the middle of the 
stream. A canoe is seen floating bottom up- 
wards, and then arises a cry, “ I know he can’t 
swim an atom.” But one of the famous crew 
has in an instant divested himself of almost 
everything, and dived head foremost into the 
stream. It is a fearful moment, and all is still 
as death. A boat is immediately put out, and 
all strain their eyes to see what will follow. 
Suddenly the river is divided by a hand, and 
the brave swimmer, almost dragged down 
with the heavy burden, rises to the top. He 
makes for the boat, and tries to clutch at it; 
but just at that moment there is a hurried 
struggle; the swimmer’s nails are heard to 
grate against the side of the boat, and both 
are submerged in an instant. The excite- 
ment becomes awful. Another and another 
swimmer plunges in, and more boats and 
punts are putout. Again the water is di- 
vided, and again the plucky swimmer—though 
now fearfully exhausted—rises with the in- 
sensible form of a man to the surface. He is 
caught this time by a hundred arms. He is 
relieved of his burden, and both are safe! 
And then arises a mighty cheer from a hun- 
dred throats, which can be distinctly heard at 
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Thames Ditton. The brave swimmer has re- 
covered his strength, and acknowledges the 
applause by wringing out his dripping hair. 
Who are the saver and the saved? It is Ar- 
thur Lumsden who is shaking out the water 
from his matted hair, while Claude Hainworth 
lies fainting at his feet! 

There was a great supper-party given that 
evening in Jack Walmisley’s rooms. Arthur 
was in training, and so was unable to attend 
as an active member of the feast. But they 
enticed him to the orgies just fora moment 
in the course of the evening, and the great 
Jack made an eloquent speech, and Arthur 
Lumsden’s health was proposed amidst ring- 
ing cheers. -Claude Hainworth, revived by 
restoratives, was being assisted to the train. 
He passed the house where the rejoicings 
were going on. He heard the cheers. At 
last he was miserable. 

O, what a sweet revenge! The one, under 
a miserable pretence of friendship, had, for 
his own selfish ends, robbed his friend of what 
he treasured most on earth—a pure and lov- 
ing heart; the other, forgetful of personal 
danger while doing what he merely consid- 
ered his duty towards his fellow-man, had 
saved his false companion from what he cer- 
tuinly feared most—his death! 


PHOSPHORUS. 

Phosphorus was discovered in 1669, but the 
process by which it was obtained was too ex- 
pensive to permit its general use. It was first 
employed to ignite matches in 1680, but it was 
nearly 100 years afterward when it was dis- 
covered in old bones, that it became of much 
importance. Pure phosphorus is a semi- 
transparent, nearly colorless substance, flexi- 
ble, and so soft that it can be cut with a knife. 
In itself it is tasteless, but when exposed to 
the air it emits a vapor having an odor like 
that of garlic. It melts at 111 1-2 degrees, 
and takes fire ina warm atmosphere. It is 
insoluble in water, but is readily dissolved by 
ether, naptha, dithloride of sulphur, and bi- 
sulphuret of carbon. The red amorphous phos- 
phorus more recently used in the prepar- 
ation of matches is less dangerous than the 
ordinary stick phosphorus, as it is free from the 
poisonous vapor, and is not so highly inflam- 
mable,. Phosphorus is contained in various 
rocks, whence it passes by decomposition into 
the soil, is taken up by plants, enters into 
grain, and is thus received into the animal 
system. It is an essential ingredient in the 
composition of the brain and nerves. 
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Wat whim induced Atheline Herne to 
renounce a fashionable watering-place, and 
the society of her aristocratic friends, and 
bury herself in the savage precincts of the 
little country town of Alderville? Her friends 
wondered, perhaps she wondered herself; but 
not being one of those who feel bound to give 
voice to every emotion, the oracle was mute. 

It was simply a freak of hers. Perhaps 
away down in her great heart she was weary 
of the selfishness, the frivolity, the glitter and 
show of fashionable life, and longed for the 
pure, true friendship of nature. She remem- 
bered, years ago, when life was fresh and new, 
how she had spent a summer in the country. 
She recalled the smell of spruce and pine 
when the summer sun was hot—the murmur- 
ing, dreamy music of the brook winding 
tkrough green pastures—the bleat of the 
white lambs on the high hills—and the pa- 
tient, brown-eyed cattle, driven up the dewy 
lane by the whistling cowboy. She was six- 
teen then; now she was twenty-five; old 
enough to feel a thrill of pleasure in the pros- 
pect of living over again a sweet past. 

Atheline had had some love phases. They 
had affected her lightly, simply because her 
best nature had never been touched. The 
golden apples had changed to dross in her 
hands, and left no pain behind. Sometimes 
she thought she was not like other women— 
that with loving she had no part. Pride kept 
her from the sensation of emptiness when she 
looked into her heart. 

The middle of June found Miss Herne 
quietly settled fur the summer in an old farm- 
house on the banks of the Merrimac. Free 
of all fashionable restrictions, at liberty to 
dress in calico, and wear her rippling brown 
hair in a net, guiltless of rats and waterfalls, 
Miss Herne was beautiful, and an heiress in 
her own right. Her near relatives were all 
in the world beyond, and there were none to 
place upon her any restraint. 

Mrs. Marshall, with whom Atheline board- 
ed, had been an oid friend of her mother’s, 
and took a kindly interest in the girl’s wel- 
fare. Just interest enough not to be burden- 
some—not to make it seem officious ; for there 
certainly is an extent to the degree in which 
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A SUMMER AT ALDERVILLE. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


people may be interested in us if we are to be 
rendered happy by it. 

The Marshalls were quiet people; they had 
passed their lives on the farm where they now 
resided, and which, for the beauty of its loca- 
tion and surroundings, stood without a rival. 

Miss Herne slept late the morning after 
her arrival at the farm. When she opened 
her window to let in the fragrance of the 
sweet air and the music of the birds, the 
beauty of the morning struck through to her 
heart as nothing else had the power to do. 

*She acknowledged the sovereignty of nature, 

but she instinctively looked down upon the 
sturdy farm-laborers who went whistling away 
to the fields in striped frocks and blue over- 
alls. What a pity,she thought, to have to 
confound the sweet smell of crimson clover 
and damask roses with the overalls and 
striped frocks. 

Atheline was a haughty patrician. This 
half contempt for the lower classes of society 
was a part of her education; she was not to 
blame, perhaps, for her prejudices. She had 
been taught to regard the contemptible dis- 
tinctions of society as second in sacredness 
only to her religion. 

She went down to her late breakfast in a 
pink wrapper, with all her shining hair hil- 
den away in a gold-colored net. Her cheeks 
were flushed, and her eyes bright with looking 
out over the dew-wet fields. 

While Atheline discussed the nice breakfast 
set before her by the careful hands of Mrs. 
Marshall, Mr. Marshall read to her from the 
morning paper. He was interrupted by the 
entrance of one of the farm hands. 

“Shall we hoe the corn in the Hanson lot ?” 

The voice that uttered the question was 
deep and mellow, but it grated on the sensi- 
tive ear of Miss Herne, and she glanced up 
at the speaker with an expression of annoy- 
ance on her face. She met the eyes of the 
man fastened upon her; not in admiration, 
but with the cool scrutiny one bestows upon 
an indifferent stranger. Miss Herne flushed 
slowly, and was desperately angry with her- 
self when she felt the blood creeping hot to 
her cheek. 

The face beneath the rough straw hat was 
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brown as a berry, but the eyes were unusually 
fine, the features good, and the bronze hair 
and beard soft and shining as floss silk. Be- 
sides, he was tall, slender and muscular— 
altogether a man to be depended upon. 

Atheline scorned herself for looking at him, 
and wondered if she was expected to eat her 
breakfast with that country loon looking on. 
Mr. Marshall, good old soul! felt called upon 
to do something in the case. 

“This is Miss Herne, Vert. She was wish- 
ing for water lilies only a little while ago. It 
is rather early, I suppose; do you think you 
could find any for her?” 

“TI will make the attempt if you wish me 
to, sir,” Vert replied, never once looking at 
Atheline. 

In spite of her cool self-control, she felt the 
slight. He would do his master’s bidding, 
but not at her pleasure, and she silently de- 
termined that if the lilies came with ever so 
subtile a fragrance in their golden hearts, she 
would not notice them. Miss Herne was 
doing a very unwise thing; suffering herself 
to get indignant with this man, and thus 
allowing him to occupy her thoughts. 

At dinner a slender glass full of lilies stood 
beside her plate. The dreamy odor almost 
made her dizzy with delight, but she would 
not look at them until Mrs. Marshall directed 
her attention. Then she simply replied: 

“Ah! yes—they are early—aren’t they? 
How nice your peas are, Mrs. Marshall.” 

As the days passed, Atheline saw Vertner 
Fales very frequently. He was Mr. Marshall's 
chief adviser,and took his meals with the 
family. He never spoke to Miss Herne, never 
seemed to be aware of her presence; and 
though she said to herself every day that she 
would go away from the farm on purpose to 
be rid of his society, still she did not go. 

One fine evening she started to walk down 
to the village. It was full two miles, but 
Miss Herne was a good pedestrian. She had 
not gone far when a carriage stopped at her 
side, and looking up she met the dark, brilliant 
eyes of young Fales., 

“Will you ride down?” he asked her, 

“No,” she answered, shortly and ungra- 
ciously enough. 

“Ah?” He did not repeat the invitation, 
only gave the sleek farm horses the rein and 
went on. A few rods ahead, he stopped at 
the cottage of the Widow Morgan. Nellie, 
her pretty, golden-haired daughter, was gath- 
ering honeysuckle in the yard. 

Vert said something to her, as Atheline 
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swept down the road, and very soon the car- 
riage, with Nellie beside the handsome driver, 
dashed past Atheline, enveloping her in a 
cloud of dust. Atheline said that night to 
Mrs. Marshall: 

“Is it the Widow Morgan’s cottage down 
by the willows ?” 

“Yes. She lives there all alone with Nellie. 
She is the belle of the village.” 

“ The widow ?” 

“No dear, Nellie. She has the pinkest 
cheeks, and such pretty, yellow curls. I wish 
you could see her!” 

Atheline shrugged her shoulders. 

“Blonde beauties are not to my taste. 
Dear me! how very close the air is!” 

Two days afterward, Miss Herne went off 
by herself for a ramble in the woods. In 
truth, she spent a great deal of her time in 
solitary wanderings among the shadows of 
the pasture groves and beside the river. She 
spent the afternoon pleasantly, gathering wild 
blossoms, and near sundown she seated her- 
self on a fallen tree to arrange her treasures. 

A couple of colts started out from the brush- 
wood, and with the shy yet ardent curiosity 
of their race, they began making advances 
with a view to a closer acquaintance. Athe- 
line was city bred, and of course she had an 
idea that all animals in a pasture were to be 
regarded as savage, and with a quick bound 
she reached the top of a high stone wall, in- 
tending to leap down on the other side. But 
on the other side there ran a wide, deep 
ditch, nearly full of water, and she dared not 
make the leap. And to go back the way she 
had come was impossible, for the frisky colts 
were putting their heels into the air in a way 
extremely terrific to a woman with nerves. 

Vert Fales was mowing just beyond the 
ditch, and directly he glanced up. An amused 
expression came into his face. Atheline could 
have forgiven anything but that. And that, 
never! He bounded forward, reached up his 
lithe strong arms, and taking her down car- 
ried her to the firm ground beyond. How 
crimson her face grew! 

“ How dare you ?” she cried, hotly. 

“ You looked uncomfortable. If you are 
offended, save your anger for some one who 
will appreciate it.” 

He took up his scythe and resumed his la- 
bor. Atheline hurried home, at war with 
everybody. She ate no supper, and went to 
her room at eight. She tried to think herself 
disgraced by the free touch of that country 
clown. The hands he had held so close 
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thrilled under the cold flash of their diamond 
tings; the cheek his soft hair had brushed 
glowed red as wine. 

Miss Herne wondered what was the matter 
with her that she could not sleep. The night 
was so warm! She put her wrapper round 
her and sat the hours before the dawn away 
by her chamber window. When she went 
down to breakfast she found a copy of Mrs. 
Browning’s sonnets on her plate; the very 
book she had wished for yesterday at dinner; 
and on opening it, a little slip of paper fell 
out. And written on it were the words: 

“TI spoke rudely to you yesterday; I am 
repentant. Forgive me.” 

Although she had never seen his chirog- 
raphy, she knew that Vert Fales had written 
it. She tore the paper into shreds, shut the 
book and tossed it among the papers on a 
side table; mentally vowing never to look 
inside it so long as she lived. 

Do not, I beg of you, get the impression 
that this heroine of mine was bad tempered; 
she was only proud, and angry with herself 
for seeming in any way interested in a vulgar 
laborer. 

Before the week was out, she had learned 
enough of Vertner Fales’s history to force her 
to respecthim. His father had been a wealthy 
merchant, but through the villany of friends 
had been reduced to poverty. He had died 
shortly afterward, and left a fragile wife and 
two sons—Vertner and Juan. Vertner was 
in college at the time, within three months of 
graduation; but he left at once, and devoted 
himself to the sad task of comforting his 
mother. Without the means to pursue the 
study of the profession he had chosen, he had 
given it up, and engaged himself as a day- 
laborer on the farm of Mr. Marshall, where 
his remuneration was sure. He had toiled 
early and late, besides doing copying for a 
city register, in order that he might be able 


to defray the expenses of his brother at the 


university where he was studying for the min- 
istry. For Juan Fales was a youth of rare 
promise, but alas! he was blind! 

Atheline heard the whole story, with many 
touching little additions, from Mrs, Marshall ; 
but she listened with apparent indifference, 
and did not remark upon it when the old lady 
had finished. 

A few days afterward, Vertner Fales was 
surprised by receiving from the treasurer of 
the H—— University a receipt in full for the 
two years’ expense yet remaining to complete 
his brother’s tuition. 


On writing to the gentleman he had. only 
been able to ascertain that the amount of the 
receipt had been paid by a person to the 
treasurer unknown, who stated that it was 
done by one strongly interested in the educa- 
tion of the blind. 

Vertner was mystified, but a great weight 
was lifted from his shoulders. He could now 
give his mother some comforts of which she 
had been denied, and which were essential to 
her enjoyment. And seeing her so much 
happier, he went about with a lighter heart, 
and the people at Mr. Marshall's wondered 
what had made such a change in Fales, 
Atheline said nothing, but had she chosen 
she might have explained the mystery. 

The summer wore away. It was very de- 
lightful at Marshall Farm; Atheline grew 
more attached to the place every day.. But 
her city friends were impatient to welcome 
her return,and so the last day of August 
came, and she was to leave Alderville on the 
first of September. 

Toward sundown she went for a walk in 
the south pasture where the asters grew. It 
was a long walk, and the sun was sinking into 
a mass of inky clouds low lying in the west, 
before she was ready to return. The wind 
muttered dolefully in the pine trees; it was 
falling dark very fast, and along the line of 
black clouds she caught the glimmer of 
lightning. There was a shower gathering. 

She hurried on, her hair tumbling about 
her shoulders in rippling masses, her scarf 
lost, and her bare neck swept by the electric 
wind. She caught the first hoarse peal of 
thunder soon, and directly a cold drop of rain 
fell on her forehead. It was useless to at- 
tempt to reach the farm by the road before 
the tempest should set in, and there was no 
house nearer. A moment she stood still in 
despair. Then suddenly it flashed upon her, 
she could cross the river on the railroad 
bridge! It would lessen the distance more 
than one-half, and she had the utmost confi- 
dence in her ability to keep a steady head. 
Not once did she think of the evening express 
train, which was even then due, so anxious 
was she to reach home before the storm broke. 
She flew toward the bridge. It was a high, 
narrow structure, spanning the stream at the 
narrowest point, while underneath the water 
roared like mad over the sharp rocks. Be- 
neath the ties which upheld the rails was a 
sheathing of zinc to protect the timbers from 
moisture, but hardly equal to the duty of sup- 
porting the weight of a human being. Athe- 
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line paused a moment on the verge of the 
bridge to steady her nerves, for she saw that 
she must step from tie to tie in order to cross. 
She took the first step, and then she heard a 
shout: 

“ Go back, instantly! The train has whistled 
for Lock’s Cross Roads! Go back, I tell 
you!” 

She recognized the voice before she looked 
up to see Vertner Fales standing at the oppo- 
site end of the bridge. Had it been any other 
she might have obeyed him; him she would 
not. She kept on boldly. 

“ Good God!” he cried, “are you mad?” 

Still no answer, but the same quiet advance. 

There was a roar behind her which she 
knew was not the roar of the river; a red 
light from the signal lantern flashed across 
the water; she heard the sharp whistle to 
down brakes, and realized her danger. And 
jast then Vert Fales stood face to face with 
her, his eyes burning down into hers. Only 
a second, and he had crushed her down upon 
the timbers, prone between the rails, and 
thrown himself beside her. 

“Be still, on your life!” he whispered, 
hoarsely; and then! 

She felt the red hot breath of the locomo- 
tive sweep over her; fire seemed all around 
her; the frail fabric beneath shook fearfully ; 
she strove to rise, but an iron hand held her 
down. 

There was one terrible moment of agonizing 
suspense, and then the fearful roar of the train 
was passing into the distance, and once more 
the free air swept the face of Atheline. 

Vert Fales lifted her up and bore her swiftly 
and silently across the bridge. She made no 
resistance now; she let him hold her closely 
as he pleased, for she remembered that but 
for him she would now have been in eternity. 

The rain was falling in torrents. Vert took 
off his coat and wrapped her in it, and led her 
to a dense thicket of spruce just on the river 
bank, which afforded a partial shelter. Athe- 
line found voice first. 

“ Mr. Fales,” she said, with emotion, “how 
shall I offer you my gratitude ?” 

He looked at her, but did not speak. Be- 
neath his eyes her face flushed red as June 
roses. The revelation came to her fully, then. 
She knew why she had felt so angry with her- 
self whenever she had thought of Vertner 
Fales. She knew why she could never trust 
herself to speak of him or even think of him 
in the presence of others. 

For an instant there was a flerce struggle 
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in this proud woman’s heart, and then love 
thrust pride back. 

He came close to her and took her hands 
in his, 

“Dare I ask it?” he said, passionately ; 
“Atheline, in spite of all, 1 love you, and dare 
I ask a return?” 

“No,” she said, tremblingly, “ you may not 
ask it, for—it is already given.” 

He drew her into his arms. 

“Kiss me, dear; I shall realize my great 
happiness better.” 

She touched her lips to his, forgetting that 
she was kissing a poor farm-laborer ; ignoring 
what her friends would say when they knew 
that she loved a man who wore a striped 
frock. 

But in the midst of her sublime content she 
thought of what had just passed, and shud- 
dered, even with his arms around her. 

He drew her closer. 

“ What is it, darling ?” 

“1 was only thinking what if you had not 
been here a moment ago, and I had died, 
missing this great joy!’ 

“But I washere. I have followed you at a 
distance all day—followed you with a sore 
heart. I knew it was my last chance, and 
when I met your eyes, I was a very coward! 

I saw you when you started to cross the 
bridge, and called out to you, but you did not 
heed me. Well, perhaps it is as well.” 

“ It is better,” she said, humbly, “for, Vert, 
in my hateful pride I might never have ac- 
knowledged how it was killing me to treat 
you so coldly had I not owed to you my life!” 

The clouds broke soon, the evening: star 
looked out of the lucid west. Vertner Fales 
and Atheline walked to the farm through the 
wet grass, never thinking of the discomfort; 
and Atheline announced to delighted Mrs. 
Marshall her intention of remaining at the 
farm through the autumn. 

And early in the winter, Miss Herne’s dear 
five hundred friends were electrified by the 
return of their favorite, accompanied by her 
husband, a man who rapidly made his way 
upward, until, at length, he held the highest — 
office in the gift of the State. 


A man should not allow himself to hate even 
his enemies; because, if you indulge this pas- 
sion in some occasions, it will rise of itself in 
others; if you hate your enemies, you will 
contract such a vicious habit of mind, as by de- 
grees will break out upon those who are your 
friends, or to those who are indifferent to you. 
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OVER THE DAM. 


BY MRS. M. E. KENDALL. 


“Now, Lou, be good, and tell us honestly 
_how it came about that you, once Louise 
Crofton, the belle of Ivyside, became Mrs, 
Darwin, instead of the wife of the handsome, 
elegant, refined Charles Montain, the semi- 
millionaire, to whom Madam Rumor and all 
the rest of us had you more than nine-tenths 
engaged,” 

That is the question that I, as speaker pro 
tem. for a party of petticoated pests, put to 
Mrs. Louise Darwin, the petted wife of an 
honest, upright, very plain, not over-educated, 
independent farmer, to whom she had been 
eighteen months married, and whom she 
loved with her whole heart; while Denton 
Darwin worshiped her as the devout Persian 


does his sun-deity. 

“Don’t you know, we went over the dam 
together?” was the laconic question-answer 
I received in behalf of myself and inquisitive 
clients; which answer made us only the more 
clamorous for details, and so we besieged the 
somewhat reticent Louise en masse, threaten- 
ing her with suffocation by hugging—all of 
us—right round her neck, unless she surren- 
dered at discretion, and afforded us the infor- 
mation demanded. 

“O yes; most of us remember your going 
over the dam in company with your husband 
that is now. But then that was two anda 


half years ago, and we have never quite de- 


termined how that simple circumstance could 
have so entirely revolutionized Louise Crof- 
ton’s matrimonial ideas.” 

“I am well aware how widely you all 
guessed of the truth in discussing the incident 


aud its results, But as I always argued, it 


was really the business of no one except my- 
self and the man who is now my husband, I 
knew of no reason why you should not be 
permitted to guess on to your heart’s content, 
without my volunteering an explanation.” 

“ Now, Lou, you’re a tyrant, and a barba- 


rian, to snub us in this manner, We only 


wanted to—” 

“Ah yes, girls—I understand. You only 
wanted to add a few more meshes to your man- 
catching nets. Well, you shall be gratified; 
not that I approve of dimity man-traps; but 
that one or two of you are in need of an illus- 


tated argument, and perhaps all of you may 


deem it advisable to go over the dam some 
day before dropping your family identity at 
the altar forever; and so I'll tell you the 
story.” 

“Ah! there’s a darling. Now you are really 
good, Lou!” And we all got closer around 
Louise Darwin, flinging ourselves down on 
the velvet sward under the old elm out there 
on the lawn, in a listening attitude. Lou told 
us the story very prettily and briefly. I will 
endeavor to be as brief; though I cannot hope 
to be as entertaining with a pen, as Mrs, 
Darwin was in her real communication. 

“Several of you girls were eye-witnesses of 
the incident; but as some of you were not, 
I will relate the circumstances in brief, as 
they occurred. 

“A party of some thirty persons, quite one 
half of whom were young ladies of about my 
own age, had crossed in boats the larger 
branch of the river, to a. narrow, wooded island 
about a mile above the Fairfield Dam, for the 
purpose of fishing, wandering in the woods, 
and social enjoyment generally. 

“Three days previously Denton Darwin 
had solicited my hand in marriage, and 1 had 
rejected him—not rudely and heartlessly, for 
as a friend I regarded him very highly: but 
as I neither loved him nor any man, I had no 
idea of giving myself away until my heart had 


a word to say in regard to the transfer. This 


1 frankly told Darwin, and though he regret- 
ted his failure, he was in no wise offended, 
and it was agreed that our relations of friend- 
ly intimacy should continue uninterrupted. 
“Charles Montain was my escort upon the 


occasion, and availing himself of an opportu- 


nity that occurred during a ramble through 
the wood, he declared his love for me ina 
manner something impetuous, and besought 
me to accept his heart, hand and fortune. 
“Mr. Montain’s attentions to myself had 


for several months been so particular, that 
local gossip had declared an engagement, 


which assertion I never took the pains to 
contradict. Indeed, I was rather proud of 
such a possibility; for Charles Montain was 
rich, refined, of a good family, unexception- 
able in character, and 1 knew of no earthly 
reason why any girl, having her affections 


enlisted in the right direction, should not ac- 
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cept him on presentation. It was only that 
my own affections were not so enlisted, that 
I did not accept him unconditionally. As it 
was, I declined the proffered alliance, but in 
a manner that gave him a wide margin for 
future pursuit, of which he assured me he 
should certainly avail himself. 

“Mr. Darwin was of our party, and although 
unaccompanied by any lady, he was very en- 
tertaining, attentive and serviceable to all; 
and before the day was half over every one 
of us of the feminine persuasion voted Denton 
Darwin an absolute necessity in all future 
picnic, boating or woodland excursions, 

“By the merest accident, about an hour 
previous to the time fixed for our return 
home, five of us—Charles Montain, Denton 
Darwin, Philip Fallonsby, Mary Watson and 
myself, met near where our little fleet lay 
moored to the river bank; and at some one’s 


suggestion, it was resolved that in one of the 


boats we should make an excursion around 
the foot of the island, and pulling up in the 
eddy on the opposite shore, join the remain- 
der of our party, who had improvised an ex- 
tempore bush concert near the bank on that 
side. 

“ Entering a light skiff, the smallest of the 
fleet, we set out on our miniature voyage, 
and with Fallonsby, who was an expert water- 
man, at the oars, we went gliding down the 
swift current as gracefully and fleet as the 
startled swan. 

“We were in mid-channel, and almost 
down to the foot of the island, when our oars- 
man, by a sudden overstrain of his left-hand 


oar in bringing the bow of the boat round 
toward the island, snapped the treacherous 
blade short off in the row-lock. The mishap 
sent Fallonsby sprawling backwards into the 
bottom of the boat, and in his tumble he lost 


overboard the remaining oar, which in 4 mo- 


ment drifted beyond our reach, and there we 
were, helpless, drifting at the mercy of the 
current—each moment becoming more pow- 
erful—right down towards the Fairfield Dam, 
over which the river dashed in a foaming 


cataract, and where escape from destruction 


would be a miracle. 


“For the space of—it might have been 
thirty seconds, all remained quiet and breath- 
less with astonishment and terror. The si- 


lence was as profound as that of the tomb, 
and the frail skiff was whirled with fearful 


velocity towards the yelling dam, Thena 
boisterous exclamation of joy broke from 


Montain: 


“ Fallonsby, there is a chance for us. Down 
yonder where you see that rock just above 
water, the depth is not more than four feet 
all the way across the river. By stripping off 
coats and vests, and holding firmly to each 
other, we can gain the shore by wading.” 

“And would you abandon these helpless 
girls to destruction without an effort to save 
them ?’ indignantly asked Darwin. 

“* Self-preservation is the first law of na- 
ture,’ replied Montain, dashing his coat, hat 
and vest into the bottom of the skiff. 

“We can only save ourselves,’ cried Fal- 
lonsby. And down went his coat and Panama, 
along with Montain’s, 

“*Go, then, cowardly wretches that you 
are!’ exclaimed Darwin, contemptuously. 
* It is some relief to know that our last breath 
will not be drawn from an atmosphere tainted 
by the presence of such poltroons.’ 

The boat had reached the upper edge of 


the belt of shallow water, and without reply 
to Darwin’s taunt, Mountain and Fallonsby 
simultaneously leaped overboard, and grasp- 
ing each other firmly, began fighting their 
way laboriously towards the shore. But an 
escape by fording was a far more difficult feat 
to accomplish than they had imagined; and 
by the time they had reached the rock alluded 
to by Montain, and which lay at about one 
third the distauce from where they leaped 
from the boat to the shore, they were both so 
entirely exhausted that it was with cousider- 
able difficulty they managed to drag them- 
selves out of the water upon the flat surface, 


affording scarcely sufficient sitting room for 
two persons, and in no place a foot above the 


water. 

“In the mean time Darwin had not effort- 
less resigned himself and us to impending 
fate. You would think that under the cir- 


cumstances there was nothing that human 


agency could achieve to avert our doom. It 
was thus that Mary and I argued at the time; 
but Darwin thought our lives worth a desper- 
ate effort, and he made it. 

“A moment after Montain and Fs'lonsby 
left us he was overboard also, striving like a 


very Hercules for our salvation, First he en- 


deavored to sustain the boat against the cur- 
rent by setting his shoulder against the down- 
stream side, and seeking to force it gradually 
endwise towards the rock, against the upper 
side of which, if he could but gain it, he qui- 
etly informed us he could securely lodge the 


skiff until some of the other boats should 
come to our rescue. Finding himself baflled 
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in this attempt by the force of the current, he 
dexterously whirled the bow of the skiff up 
stream, and planting his feet firmly against 
the projections of the ledgy bottom, he sought 
first to force the boat diagonally across the 
stream towards the shore. In this he fora 
little time made some progress; but the 
strength of the current was too powerful for 
human endurance, and our brave champion 
was fast becoming exhausted. While we— 
poor helpless things—all we could do was to 
sit there and pray God to spare so generous 
and brave a hero,even were we ourselves 
doomed to perish. 

“Darwin glanced towards the two men 
cowering there on the rock, and exclaimed in 
a tone eloquent in its very bitterness: 

“*O, if those wretches had but remained 
and coupled their strength with mine, how 
easily we might have sustained the boat and 
saved you!’ 

“Then finding that he could no longer 
force the skiff another atom against the surg- 
ing current, he resolutely set himself against 
the lower gunwale, and said very quietly: 

“*Louise and Mary,I will battle against 
our fate while my strength lasts. Perhaps 
relief may reach us before I am quite 
conquered.’ 

“At that moment a clear, ringing shout 
reached our ears from the water a little dis- 
tance above us, and looking in the direction 
whence the shout came, we discovered a man 
fighting his way towards us with superhuman 
efforts, in part supported by a branch of some 
light wood. As he drew near, we recognized 
Charley Cheever, who, as we subsequently 
learned, had been rambling alone about the 
foot of the island, and observing the accident 
of the oar breaking at the moment it occurred, 
had instantly cast aside his boots, coat and 
hat, and plunged into the stream, hoping to 
overtake us before we reached the dam, and 
aid us as he might by his superior knowledge 
of water craft. 

“On reaching us, Charley was quite as 
much exhausted as Darwin himself, and his 
first word was a declaration that it was sheer 
folly for them to attempt to sustain the boat 
there until they became utterly helpless, and 
finally be forced over the dam like an old 
sawlog. 

“ Give me a hand here—both of you girls. 
Now—a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull 
all together.” And by the united efforts of 
Mary, myself and Charley, that young gen- 
tleman was in the skiff directly, and not many 


seconds later he had Darwin in also, and the 
boat was drifting swiftly onward again to- 
wards the dam. 

“Charley Cheever was a discarded suitor 
of Mary’s, while Fallonsby, who had so basely 
abandoned her in the moments of extreme 
peril, rumor said was her accepted lover. 

“Queer arrangement, wasn’t it, girls? 
There we were, two foolish girls, drifting to 
destruction with our rejected suitors, while 
our accepted ones were perched on a rock 
away up there in the middle of the river, like 
sea-lions, only there was very little of any 
sort of lion about them. 

“*Now then, Denton, mon brave,’ said 
Charley, gaily but earnestly, ‘let us to work 
and wreck this craft a trifle more, that we 
may have something to save her with. Wrench 
out that thwart on which you are sitting, 
while I help myself to this one. So—we are 
supplied with tolerable paddles—now you 
take the bows, and I'll go aft; keep one eye 
on my motions, and assist my navigation with 
all the might that isin you. I’ve been three 
times over that old dam, with more water 
rolling over than there is this evening. Help 
me all you can, Denton; and you girls keep 
quiet, and if 1 don't pilot you down that chan- 
nel without ruffling a feather, I'll agree to 
swim up stream over the dam.’ 

“J can never describe to you that fearful 
plunge, for every sense was merged in that of 
concentrated vision, and that tixed upon the 
stern, resolute features of the two heroes who 
were so generously perilling their lives for our 
salvation. 

“ We passed the seething vortex unscathed, 
and then I think I fainted; for I have no 
recollection of anything further until awaken- 
ed by the congratulations of our whole party 
save two, who had hastened across the river, 
and down the bank to the point where Dar- 
win and Charley had landed us in saiety. 

* When the base conduct of Montain and 
Fallonsby was proclaimed, it was voted 
unanimously that a night’s reflection on the 
rock there by themselves might be of service 
to them. On the following morning, however, 
they were brought off; but they never were 
very well received in Fairfield society after- 
wards. 

“A year later, Charley and Mary, Denton 
Darwin and myself, all went over the matri- 
monial dam together. 


We pass our life in deliberation, and we die 
upon it. 
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WINDING-UP A BANE. 

When the order for winding-up came, we 
had not many current accounts or deposits in 
the bank, but we hada few—some two or 
three dozen—and although none of the cred- 
it balances were large, they nearly all 
belonged to persons to whom the loss of 
even a few pounds was a very serious matter. 
One of these was a French tradesman, who, in 
an evil hour, had thought fit to open an 
account with forty pounds at our bank. The 
poor man evidently believed his respectability 
the greater by his being able to pay people to 
whom he owed money with checks instead of 
inhard cash. As I afterwards learnt, his drafts 
were all small, and he generally paidin on 
the Monday or Tuesday about as much as he 
had drawn out on Saturday, so that his bal- 
ance remained always about the same. After 
the order to wind-up came from the court, of 
course nothing could be paid out of the bank, 
and among the first checks sent away from 
the counter was one for ten pounds from this 
unfortunate foreigner. It had been presented 
through another bank, and consequently was 
not returned to the drawer for a couple of 
days. In due time he heard of it, and came 
at once to our office to know why his check 
had not been honored. It was a long time 
before we could make him understand the 
truth, but when he did so, he was frantic. 
He cursed us all as aset of swindlers, de- 
nounced England, all Englishmen, and more 
particularly all English banks and bankers, as 
des sacrrrres ques, and made comparisons by 
no means flattering to us between our estab- 
lishment and that of a bank in Paris, appa- 
rently well known to himself. At last he 
subsided, and for nearly an hour kept entreat- 
ing us, for the love of le bon Dieu, to have 
pity upon him, upon his wife, upon his 
numerous small children, and upon his aged 
mother, and to pay him back his thousand 
francs—his forty pounds. After this he used to 
come every day and wait for twoor three 
hours to see the manager, the directors, the 
liquidator—anybody. This went on for more 
than a fortnight, during which it was pitiable 
to see the hopeless despair to which—as it 
seemed to us—he was reduced. We after- 
wards found out that, although he put on an 
air of utter poverty, this individual was really 
well to do in the world, being worth at least 
a thousand pounds which he had made at his 
trade of bootmaker during the last two years, 
80 that although he was no doubt to be pitied, 
he was by no means so badly off as many of 
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those who had burnt their fingers by touch- 
ing the shares of our bank. 

He was, however, more to be pitied than a 
countrywoman of his, who for a long time 
kept us in perpetual terror by her daily visits, 
Some weeks before our bank had stopped, 
this lady—a fashionable West-end milliner— 
had.received from a customer a check for ten 
pounds upon the “Grand Financial.” Had 
she presented the check at once, or had she 
at once paid it into her own banker’s, the 
draft would have been honored. As it was, 
she kept it by her fora month or more, and 
then, just after the order to wind-up the con- 
cern had been obtained, she presented it her- 
self for payment, when of course it was 
returned. In the mean time it would appear 
that her customer had left England, and 
could not be traced by her, so that she was 
“let in” for her ten pounds. Her rage was 
something wonderful to see. In vain we tried 
to explain to her that the person who had 
given her the check had kept an account at 
the bank, and that it was not the fault of 
that person—who, indeed, had lost a balance 
of sixty or seventy pounds by the bank being 
wound-up—but her own, that the check was 
dishonored. But she either would, or could 
understand nothing. Day after day she came 
and demanded the money from us, ending each 
violent harangue by asking whether we 
thought she came to the city for a change of 
air, entering into details about an expected 
increase to her family, which however interest- 
ing to herself, was in no way so to us. I nev- 
er saw, and hope never to see again, so violent 
afemale. With what expectations she came 
again and again to the office,I never could 
learn, for she must have spent two or three 
pounds incabhire. But after a time, she, ioo, 
got tired, and left off tormenting us, much to 
the comfort of those who had to receive her 
daily visits. 
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ALUMINUM 

Is a metal which forms the base of the earth 
alumina (clay), and was first obtained by F. 
Mohler in 1827. To work it, however, was 
very expensive. The mode of obtaining it 
was afterwards simplified by Deville, who in 
1856, succeeded in procuring considerable 
quantities of it. Itis very light, malleable, and 
sonorous; does not rust, and is not acted on 
by sulphur or any other acid except hydro- 
chloric. In 1855 it was £3 an ounce, but in the 
following year it was reduced to eleven or 
twelve shillings, and is now still cheaper. 
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\ 
MONTHLY REVIEW. 

The most important event of the last month 
was the capture of Jefferson Davis, at one 
time noted as the president of what was 
termed the Southern Confederacy; a new na- 
tion, that based its claims for greatness on cot- 
ton, tobacco, turpentine and negro slavery. 
It came within an ace of succeeding, through 
the blundering of imbeciles and natural-born 
fools, but never had a chance of success after 
the proper men took proper stations, and 
bent all their energies to conquer and not ne- 
gotiate. Jeff Davis was on his way to the 
seaboard when the fourth Michigan regiment 
and first Wisconsin came upon him, surpris- 
ing him as much to see the Union cavalry, as 
it would have startled him had he seen the 
ghost of “Old Rough and Ready,” his father- 
in-law, aman who always hated Davis, and 
marked him as a treacherous scoundrel, fit 
for the halter. Jeff was taken near Irwins- 
ville, Georgia, and with him his wife, several 
children, members of his staff, and poor old 
Reagan, late post-master of the Confederacy, 
& man who received more curses from the 
people in the rebellious States than Davis him- 
self. Reagan tried to deliver mail matter in 


’ imitation of the United States. He started 


with lots of property stolen from the govern- 
ment, and he might have done very well, but 
unfortunately, a very small portion of the 
people of the South could read or write, so 
what did they care for mails or mail facilities ? 
Much money went out, and no money came 
in, so Reagan used to sit in his office, and tell 
the people who grumbled that they might go 
to a warm climate, for all that he cared, he 
shouldn’t bother his head with their com- 
plaints. So the mail arrangements generally 
fell through, like the whole of the Confeder- 
acy, and we have no doubt that Reagan is 
glad that he has a chance once more to reach 
society, where letters and papers are delivered 
at our own doors for a trifle. But what are 
we to do with Jeff, now that we have him? 
He didn’t escape in his wife’s crinoline and 
dress, he is on our hands, and must be dis- 
posed of. It would have been better for him, 


if he had died fighting, pistol or knife in hand. 
But he cowed when a revolver was presented 
to his head. The man who had talked of 
dying in the “last ditch” gave up at a look 
and a threat, instead of falling like a brave. 
Such a death would have been romantic, and 
entitled him to some little respect. But he 
chose to be captured alive, and now we must 
see what we can do with him. Let us weigh 
all considerations, and then decide what is 
for the best. This man was the head and 
front of rebellion. He kept it alive for months, 
and if he is not punished, all other traitors 
must escape.——The next most important 
during the month was the death of Booth the 
assassin. It was a fit ending of the brute’s 
career. He died the death of a dog, at the 
hands of a good soldier, Sergeant Boston Cor- 
bett. The shot that crashed through the 
scoundrel’s brain relieved the nation of a load 
of responsibility, choked off the philanthro- 
py that would have pronounced him insane, 
crushed the aspirations of lawyers, who de- 
sired to make a world-wide reputation defend- 
ing him, and preventing all the snivelling that 
would have ensued had the brute been 
brought to trial and sentenced to be hanged. 
We observe in some quarters a disposition to 
regret that Corbett fired the shot that ended 
the miscreant’s career, but we have no regrets 
to utter. The assassin is dead, and buried in 
some place that will never be known to the 
world, so that there can be no pilgrimages to 
his tomb by those who admired him and his 
crime. He may rot in the bed of a river, or 

be eaten by worms in the ground, but we will 
never know the exact truth, unless the two 
men who performed the work reveal their 
secret. Let him pass, and, if possible, be tor- 
gotten.———The month of May was a month 
of mourning. From all parts of the country, 
North and South, we heard expressions of 
sorrow and detestation at the murder of Pres- 
ident Lincoln, and on the day appointed for 
the funeral every place of business in the city 
was closed, while stores and dwelling-houses, 
churches and places of amusement were 
draped in mourning. Such universal respect 
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we never before witnessed on any occasion, 
and probably never shall again, for Mr. Lin- 
coln occupied such a peculiar position before 
the country that he was entitled to the sym- 
pathies of the people. He was loved for his 
honesty, his devotion to the business of the 
office which he filled, and his universal cheer- 
fulness under all circumstances. He was not 
a great statesman, yet he had a plain method 
of arriving at certain results that no states- 
manship could have excelled. His name will 
live forever, and monuments of brass and 
marble record his patriotism and virtues.—— 
The president has taken measures to bring to 
punishment the concoctors of the scheme to 
assassinate Mr. Lincoln. During the month 
he offered a reward of $100,000 for the capture 
of Jeff Davis, the most guilty man of all the 
rebels of the South, for Jeff could have stayed 
the whirlwind of secession if he had not been 
mad with disappointment and ambition be- 
cause he was not nominated as president at 
Charleston. He urged the movements that 
ensued, and was elected chief of the Confed- 
eracy as a reward for his crime. An able 
man was Jeff, but a wilful one; and through 
his wilfulness we won some of our victories, 
for which the Lord render us thankful. Next 
to Jeff, charged with the knowledge of the 
assassination, is Clement C. Clay, a notorious 
gambler. Only $25,000 is offered for his ar- 
rest. Then comes Jacob Thompson, a thief 
who stole money when in his Washington de- 
partment, and fled with it. He should be 
hanged without mercy; so we hope some one 
will win the $25,000 offered for his head. 
Then comes Beverly Tucker, who is fond of 
whiskey and lying. He aint worth $25,000, 
while George N. Saunders, who had rather 
tell a lie than the truth, and rather be drunk 
than sober, will be astonished to learn that 
$25,000 is offered for his bloated remains. We 
have not the least doubt but that he would 
commit murder if he had the courage, but 
being destitute of that, he would not scruple 
to hire assassins or to plan crimes. He should 
be shut up and deprived of liquor. Then his 
punishment would be so great that he would 
pray for death or whiskey. He is a greasy 
scoundrel, and will keep out of harm’s way. 
William ©. Cleary is worth only $10,000, being 
the tool of the others. May they all be caught, 
and if found guilty, punished as they deserve. 
No doubt they were guilty of originating the 
raids in our territory. They went to Canada 
for such a purpose, but the rascals took good 
care not to lead the attacks. It is intimated 
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that our government will make a demand on 
Canada for the surrender of the criminals, 
and some accounts intimate that if such a de- 
mand is made, the Canadian authorities will 
comply with the request, which our readers 
are not required to believe until they see evi- 
dence that such friendship exists A mon- 
ument is to be erected in Washington in 
memory of Mr. Lincoln.——Sixty out of nine- 
ty vessels of the North Atlantic squadron have 
been mustered out of service.——Exporting 
of arms and munitions of war has been per- 
mitted once more. We can supply the world 
with all that makes an army great and suc- 
cessful.——It is now evident that the con- 
spirators meant to seize Mr. Lincoln, make a 
prisoner of him, and take him to Virginia, 
where they would threaten the North unless 
their demands were complied with. The plot 
was a bold one, and might have been success- 
ful.——Kirby Smith has issued a proclamation 
swearing that he will hold Texas until dooms- 
day. He will be doomed unless he gives up. 
——tThe metropolitan police bill has been de- 
feated in the legislature, and a sort of state 
spy police introduced, taxing Boston and 
patience, which after all may prove a failure. 
——tThe Anti-Slavery Society refuses to dis- 
solve, contending that its work is not over, 
and will not be over until the negro has uni- 
versal suffrage, and the right to marry white 
or black. Garrison couldn’t stand this, so he 
resigned and refused to be president another 
year.——The Christian Commission disowns 
Doctor Parker and the five flunky friends who 
called on Lee and condoled with him. Hold 
such meanness up to ridicule all over the 
country, and we shan’t have a repetition of 
toadyism for a few months, at least. There 
will be enough of it when the country is set- 
tled——-The Mexican emigration scheme is 
attracting attention, and threatens to compli- 
cate our affairs with France. Let Max work 
out his own salvation ; we wont have anything 
to do with him. France has treated us rather 
shabbily in some respects, but not bad in 
others. She has not done near as much as 
England in running the blockade and furnish- 
ing privateers. But she has done enough; 
though that is no reason why we should in- 
vade Mexico with an armed force. Emigra- 
tion may flow in that direction, but not armed 
bands.——Dick Taylor has surrendered his 
army on the same general terms that Lee re- 
ceived. The reception of the news hardly 
caused a ripple——The mayor has vetoed the 
action of the city council in opening the read- 
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ing-room of the public library on Sundays. 
——Onur securities in Germany are in demand. 
The Dutchmen know when they get hold of a 
good thing, and continued to buy in spite of 
the predictions of the London Times that we 
were bound to Satan at railroad speed. Now 
the people of Great Britain are cursing the 
Times for its false advice——-The Spaniards 
have left Saint Domingo, leaving the negroes 
the privilege of fighting each other, or set- 
tling down in peace and prosperity. The St. 
Dominicans were too tough for the Dons, giv- 
ing them more than they wanted in the course 
of three years. The lesson wont be lost.—— 
Since Mr. Johnson has been president he has 
had to make hundreds of speeches to all man- 
ner of delegations, composed of men who 
should have had some little consideration and 
regard for the chief magistrate’s cares and 
health. But no. Our people seem to think 
that because a man is president he must be 
enabled to endure everything, including hand- 
shaking equal to the power of a fifty-horse 
steam engine, and all sorts of boring speeches, 
on all sorts of subjects, enough to drive a 
temperance man of ten years’ standing into 
indulging in whiskey straight and brandy 
smashes. No mercy for those who hold office, 
is the motto of those who flock to Washing- 
ton. Night and morning the delegations 
tramped through the streets and called on the 
president, talked to him for half an hour and 
expected the same thing in return, just as 
though the poor man had not enough to oc- 
cupy his mind without listening to all the 
stuff that windy orators poured out. And 
amid all this, the only cheerful thing that we 
could see was the fact that Mr. Johnson un- 
derstood what the people expected of him, 
and seemed determined to do his duty as the 
chief magistrate of the Union. Thank for- 
tune, the boring speeches have ended.——Our 
loyal journals are showing up some of Lee’s 
great magnanimity. When our prisoners 
were starving, he might have changed their 
condition for the better by just uttering 
aword. He did not do so.—The Sandwich 
Islanders are troubled with the leprosy, and 
it threatens to exterminate the natives. 
White men’s diseases have proved a curse to 
the inhabitants of the Pacific isles——The 
Spanish people are stirring in the matter of 
slavery. They recently held a meeting in 
Madrid, and formed an abolition society. 
They are to operate in Havana, through pub- 
lic opinion.———A number of negroes recently 
sent to Pittsburg to do some work, declined 
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doing anything, and said if they were to labor 
they would do that South. But they objected 
to work on principle, so were returned to the 
sunny South——Mr. Seward is recovering. 
He sits up, rides out, talks some, and has 
pressed Grant’s hand and thanked Heaven 
that the general was saved for the good of the 
country. Frederick Seward is not yet out of 
danger, but still gives fair prospect of recov- 
ery, sleeps well nights, and eats a little light 
food... It is hoped both gentlemen will soon 
return to their duties. Mr. Seward does a 
little in the way of despatch preparing. It is 
rumored that he will leave the cabinet, but 
we do not think that he will do so just yet. 
-——tThere is a universal howl at the high 
price of coal, and facts are introduced to 
show that it should now be sold at nine dol- 
lars per ton. Freights are cheap, and coal 
could be disposed of at that price. Let us hope 
it will fall during the summer.——A move- 
ment is on foot to collect $100,000 for the 
family of Mr. Lincoln. No doubt that sum 
will speedily be raised. It is understood that 
Mr. Lincoln was notarich man. He gave his 
life to the nation, and the nation must see that 
some portion of the debt is paid by care of his 
family. Mrs. Lincoln will make Illinois her 
home.——The capture of Mobile was a splen- 
did piece of military work, for the city was 
defended by immense forts and strong iron- 
clads. But the forts were taken, the iron-clads 
driven off, and Mobile fell into our hands with 
all its wealth of cotton, pitch and stores of all 
kinds. Some 700 guns-were captured, 40,000 
bales of cotton, several steamers, and large 
numbers of prisoners.——General Halleck has 
taken command of certain portions of Virginia 
and North Carolina, with headquarters at 
Richmond. He and Sherman are not on good 
terms. By the way the latter has given some 
good reasons why he entered into negotiations 
with Johnson, and with these reasons the 
country should be satisfied——The Bey of 
Tunis is tosend an aid'to this country to con- 
gratulate us on our victories, As the bey has 
just finished the humane task of giving twelve 
men 2000 blows each, for some trifling offence, 
we can rightly estimate his congratulations. 
——tThe English sympathizers have been bitten 
in the most beautiful manner by the rebel 
loan. One old John Bull blockhead took near- 
ly $10,000,000.—Sheridan the gallant and 
bold is in Washington. Long may he ride. 
We should like to engage him, when peace is 
smiling over the land, and raids are unknown, 
to furnish us with a series on cavalry tactics. 
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The Florist. 


Japonica. 

Often called Pyrus Japonica (Japan Quince) shows 
its bright clusters of scarlet flowers in April, before 
the leaves have attained much size. When in full 
flower it is one blaze of bloom, which none can fail to 
admire, and being extremely hardy, and readily 
grown from layers or suckers, it is a very desirable 
shrub, usually growing three to four feet high, though 
it is sometimes seen six or eight feet high. It is of 
rather slow growth, spreading in habit, and begins to 
flower quite young. 


Daphne Mezerium (Pink Mezereon). 

This is one of the earliest flowering shrubs, the 
bloom appearing in April before the leaves, and on 
this account should be transplanted very early in 
spring, or in the fall. The clusters of fragrant pink 
flowers are fullowed by scarlet berries. Grows from 
four to six feet high. 

Enonymus Americanus (Burning Bush). 

So called not from its inconspicuous purple flowers, 
but from the profusion of scarlet fruit or berries 
which hang upon the branches intowinter. It grows 
eight to ten feet high, and has fresh and rather orna- 
mented foliage. There is also a European variety. 


Deutzia, Scabra, Crenata, Gracilis, etc. 

These are very desirable free-blooming shrubs in- 
troduced from China and Japan, and, like many other 
plants from those countries, seem perfectly at home 

"here. They are profuse bloomers, with white flowers, 
very fragrant, opening in May and June, 


Flowering Thorn. 

There are several species of this early and profuse 
flowering shrub, and one variety, the C. pyracantha, 
retains its foliage during the winter. Most of the 
flowers are white, appearing in clusters in May, but 
the C. oryacantha, or hawthorn, has single red, 
double red, and double white flowers. This and some 
other species attain the size of small trees when grow- 
ing alone, and are much used for hedges, especially 
in England. 

Changeable Hydrangea. 

This is not perfectly hardy, even in this latitude, 
but is so showy a plant that it well repays putting a 
little straw or evergreen boughs about in winter. It 
is a low-growing shrub with broad leaves, and the 
_ large clusters of flowers are nearly white when they 
: first open in July, changing successively to a rose, 
pink and violet color, extending into August. 


Tree Box and Dwarf Box. 

These are both desirable broad-leaved evergreens. 
The former grows toa height of four and even six 
feet, and is sometimes pruned or sheared into fanciful 
shapes. The latter is a fine edging or border plant 
in common use. Neither of them flowers, and, to 
some persons, the odor is objectionable. 


Wallfiower. 

Common as this flower is, it well deserves great 
pains to be taken in its cultivation; as its principal 
beauty is-displayed at aseason when there are few 
hardy plants in flower; crocuses, hyacinths and nar- 
cissi are just over, or beginning to decay, and the an- 
nuals have not yet begun to expand their blossoms. 
In April and May, the brilliant yellow and dark 
orange of the wallflowers give a peculiar brilliancy 
and liveliness to gardens, which without them would 
present a naked and dull appearance. The common 
wallflower (Cheiranthus Cheri) is generally called a 
biennial, and it does not flower till the second year 
after sowing. It will, however, frequently live three 
or four years in favorable situations. There are ten 
or twelve varieties; some with rich dark reddish 
brown flowers, called the Bloody Wallflowers, and 
others of a light yellow, with nearly all the interme- 
diate shades. There is also one with dark purple 
flowers, and another with purple and pale yellow 
flowers, the first of which has variegated leaves. 
The dark and double-flowered kinds should be grown 
in very rich soil, but not freshly manured. The re- 
mains of celery trenches used the previous year, or 
part of the ground under an old hotbed, will suit 
these flowers exceedingly well; taking care to mix a 
little sand with the soil, if it be at all loamy, in order 
to lighten it. As the varieties can never be depended 
upon for coming true from seed, the best way to pre- 
serve any that are very rich in color, or very double, 
is to make cuttings of them in May. These cuttings 
should be from shoots of the current year, and they 
should be about three inches long. They should be 
cut off carefully, and the end should be cut smooth 
at a joint with a sharpknife. The leaves should then 
be cut off close to the stem, for about half the length 
of the cuttings; and they should be put into pots 
filled with sandy loam and vegetable mould, about 
four inches apart, and three ina pot. They should 
be sprinkled with water, three times a day, till they 
have taken root, which will be known by their begin- 
ning to grow. In many cases, the cuttings are mere- 
ly put into the open garden; choosing a shady place, 
and mixing a little sand with the mould, when the 
ground is dug over before planting them. C. muta- 
bilis is a half-shrubby evergreen, with dark purple, 
yellow and lilac flowers; and it requires a light rich 
soil. C. Alpinus is a dwarf plant, with small yellow 
flowers, and is well adapted for rockwork. The stocks 
which were formerly considered to belong to this 
genus, are now removed to Mathiola. Both stocks 
and wallflowers are frequently called gilliflowers, a 
corruption of July flowers, as the stocks flower about 
that month. 


Crown Imperial. 

This is a very showy bulbous-rooted plant, formerly 
included in the genus Fritillaria; but it has lately 
been placed in another genus. It is quite hardy, and 
when the bulb is once planted in any common garden 
soil, the plant needs no other culture. 
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The Bousetvife. 


To choose Meats. 

Venison.—The choice of venison should be regu- 
lated by the appearance of the fat, which, when the 
venison is young, looks bright, thick, clear and close. 
It first changes toward the haunches. To ascertain 
whether it is sweet, run a knife into that part; if 
tainted, it will have a rank smell. 

Beef.—True, well-fed beef will exhibit an open grain 
of deep coral red, and the fat will appear of a healthy, 
oily smoothness, rather inclining to white than yel- 
low. The suet firm and white. Yellow fat is a test 
of meat of an inferior quality. Heifer beef is but 
little inferior to ox beef; the lean is of a closer grain, 
. the red paler, and the fat whiter. 

Veal.—When you observe the kidney well sur- 
rounded with fat, you may be sure the meat is of 
good quality. The whitest is not the best veal. 
There is a vein in the shoulder very perceptible, and 
its color indicates the freshness of the meat; if a 
bright red or blue, it is recently killed; if any green 
or yellow spots are visible, it is stale. 

Pork.—In young pork the lean when pinched will 
break ; the thickness and toughness of the rind shows 
it to be old. In fresh pork the flesh is firm, smooth, 
a clear color, and the fat set. When stale, it looks 
clammy and ‘flabby. Measly pork may be detected 
by the kernels in the fat; it should not be eaten. 

Lamb.—Lamb should be eaten very fresh. In the 
fore-quarter, the vein in the neck being any other 
color than blue, betrays it to be stale. In the hind- 
quarter, try the kidney with your nose; the faintness 
of its smell will prove it to be stale. 

Mutton.—The best is of a fine grain, a bright color, 
the fat firm and white. It is better for being full 
grown. 


Soups. 

There is no dish, perhaps, that comes to table which 
gives such general satisfaction as well prepared soup; 
let the appetite be vigorous or refined, an excellent 
soup will always prove grateful to it; and as this is 
beyond contradiction, it should be the province of 
the cook to be always in a position to produce it at a 
short notice. There should always be plenty of dried 
herbs in the store closet. They may be very well 
kept, as indeed they are, usually, in paper bags; they 
should all be labeled. There should be a saucepan, 
or kettle of iron well tinned, kept for soup only; re- 
member the lid should fit tightly, and the vessel be 
perfectly clean. The spices and other condiments 
used to give flavor to soups, should be 80 nicely pro- 
portioned, that none predominate. Onions and garlic 
should be used sparingly. Skim the soup thoroughly 
when it first begins to boil, or it can never afterward 
be rendered clear; throw in some salt, which will 
assist to bring the scum to the surface, and when 
it has all been taken off, add the herbs and vege- 
tables. Inferior pieces of meat, such as the neck or 
scrag, and knuckle bone, are used in making soup. 
Remains ot cooked meats may be thus used. When 


too fat, the grease must be skimmed off before adding 
the vegetables. Boil the soup gently over a moderate 
fire, and when well skimmed, draw it to the side of 
the stove, and keep it simmering till done. 


Sago Soup. 

Take three pounds of lean beef, a slice of lean ham, 
and lay them in a stewpan with a lump of butter; 
draw the gravy gently; add two quarts of water, and 
a sliced onion which has been browned by frying in 
fresh butter; add a bunch of sweet herbs, six cloves, 
a blade of mace, a teaspoonful of allspice, and one of 
black pepper, whole; stew until the soup is rich and 
brown; remove the meat, strain the soup clear, and 
put it in a stewpan ; thicken it sufficiently with sago. 


Fore-quarter of Lamb, roasted. 

This is the favorite, and indeed the best joint. Do 
not put it too near the fire at first; when it gets 
heated, baste it well; the fire should be quick, clear, 
but not fierce; the usual weight of a fore-quarter is 
between nine and eleven pounds; it will take two 
hours; when it is done, separate the shoulder from 
the ribs; but before it is quite taken off, lay under a 
large lump of butter; squeeze a lemon, and season 
with pepper and salt; let it remain long enough to 
quite melt the butter; then remove the shoulder, and 
lay it on another dish. 


To dye white Gloves a beautiful Purple. 

Boil four ounces of logwood and two ounces of 
roche-alum, in three pints of soft water till half 
wasted. Let it stand to be cold after straining. Let 
the gloves be nicely mended ; then do them over witha 
brush, and when dry repeat it. Twice is sufficient, 
unless the color is to be very dark. When dry, rub 
off the loose dye with a coarse cloth. Beat up the 
white of an egg, and with asponge rub it over the 
leather. The dye will stain the hands, but wetting 
them with vinegar, before washing, will take it off. 


To dye Straw and Chip Bonnets Black. 

Boil them in strong logwood liquor three or four 
hours, occasionally adding green copperas, and taking 
the bonnets out to cool in the air, and this must be 
continued for some hours. Let the bonnets remain 
in the liquor all night, and the next morning take 
them out, dry them in the air, and brush them with 
a soft brush. Lastly, rub them inside and out with a 
sponge, moistened with oil, and then send them to 
be blocked. 


To bleach Straw Hats, etc. 

Straw hats and bonnets are bleached by putting 
them, previously washed in pure water, in a box with 
burning sulphur; the fumes which arise unite with 
the water on the bonnets, and the sulphurous acid 
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Curious Wlatters. 


The Sanci Diamond. 

The celebrated Sanci diamond has been purchased 
by Messrs. Garrard, of the Haymarket, for Sir Jam- 
setjee Jeheebhoy, of Bombay, for $20,000. The his- 
torical interest attached to this stone is remarkable 
and quite authentic, It formerly belonged to Charles 
the Bold of Burgundy, then passed into the possession 
of the Sanci family, from whence it took its name, 
ultimately became one of the crown jewels of France, 
was worn at the coronation of Louis XIV. and XV., 
and was stolen at the sack of the Tuileries in 1789; 
it then passed to the Queen of Ferdinand VII., of 
Spaia, who gave it t Godoy, Prince de la Paix, and 
from him was transferred to the Demidoff family, its 
last possessors. 


A bad Investment for a Life Ins. Company. 
We recently related the decease, at Versailles, of a 
French lady, in her 107th year. It further appears, 
in a statement recently made, that in 1822, being then 
in her 65th year, she effected a life contract with the 
General Life Insurance Company of Paris, by which 
she was to receive 4000 francs annually on payment 
of 30,000 francs at the time of making the contract. 
This annual sum was punctually paid, and amounted 
to 170,000 francs! The company must have taken a 
long breath when this apparently interminable ex- 
istence was closed. 
Curious Facts. 

It is curious that the third instance of the succes- 
sion of a Vice President to the vacant chair of the 
President is marked, as were the two former in- 
stances, by the fact that the vacancy occurs in the 
very early part of the term of office. President Har- 
rison was inaugurated March 4, 1841, and died April 4 
of the same year, one month after his inauguration. 
President Taylor was inaugurated eight years later, 
March 4, 1849, and died July 9 of the same year, about 
four months after entering office. President Lincoln 
was inaugurated for the second term on March 4, 
1865, and was killed April 14, lees than two months 
after the commencement of the term of office. 


Odd Safe for Deeds. 

Asum of twenty thousand pounds is in litigation 
n Scotland, and depends upon a marriage contract, 
which being declared by one of the barristers to be 
buried with the male party to the contract, Hans 
George Leslie of Banff, orders have been given by 
the judge to have the grave opened and the coffin 
searched for such a document. 

New Invention. 

A method of coating wood with a varnish, hard as 
stone, has been recently introduced in Germany; the 
ingredients are forty parts of chalk, forty of rosin, 
four of linseed oil, to be melted together in an iron 
pot. One part of native oxide of copper, and one of 
sulphuric acid are then to be added, after which the 
composition is ready for use. It is applied hot to the 


wood with a brush, in the same way as paint, and, 
as before observed, becomes exceedingly hard on 
drying. 


Discovery. 

It is asserted that a photographer, who has been 
employed by the Dutch government to take views of 
the most beautiful points on the island of Java, has 
discovered the ruins of an entire city buried beneath 
the lava of a voleano close by, which has been ex- 
tinct for several centuries. 


A One Man Audience. 

The manager of a country theatre looked into the 
house between the acts, and turned with a face of 
dismay to the prompter, with the question of ‘‘ Why, 
good gracious, where’s the audience?” “Sir,” re- 
plied the prompter, without moving a muscle, “he 
is just now gone to get some beer.” The manager 
wiped the perspiration from his brow and said, ‘‘ Will 
he return, do you think?” “ Most certainly; he ex- 
presses himself highly satisfied with the play, and 
applauded as one man.” Then let the business pro- 
ceed,” exclaimed the manager proudly; and it did 


A Vow accomplished. 

A well known gentleman of this city, whose beard 
has not been touched by the steel since the morning 
of the arrival of the news that Fort Sumter was cap- 
tured, he having registered a vow that it should re- 
main inviolate until the stars and stripes once more 
waved over the fort, was on Monday deprived of the 
majestic golden appendage to his chin by the longest 
pair of shears that one of the largest manufacturing 
establishments in the city could supply. He now 
presents such an appearance that his most intimate 
friends have taken a second look in order to identify 
him. 


Something like an Appetite. 

The Patria of Naples states that there is at present 
in the Hospital of Incurables in that city an old wo- 
man who is suffering from a strange disease. She 
every day eats at least five portions of roast meat, 
seventy eggs, several loaves, and other food, of course 
including a good quantity of macaroni. When at- 
tempts are made to reduce her diet she raves like a 
mad woman. Professor Zamoglia has recently under- 
taken to cure the poor woman, but up to the present 
time her appetite remains unimpaired. 


Curious. 

An old soldier died at Mirecourt, in the Vosges, 
France, on the 21st of January last, who, by a singu- 
lar coincidence, was on duty on the 2ist of January, 
1793, at the foot of the scaffold on which Louis XIV. 
was executed. He subsequently served in the wars 
of the Republic and of the first Empire. His name 
was Fischer. 
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Facts and fancies. 


A RATTISH TRICK. 


The world is ever prolific with artful inventions, 
calculated for the deception of the innocent and un- 
wary; and in no country does the evil prevail to a 
fuller extent than in the land of Yankees. This is a 
somewhat curious circumstance, and the following 
instance in point, which occurred recently in Boston, 
shows off, toa certain degree, the success of those 
who pursue this course for a livelihood : 

A shabby-genteel looking individual stepped into a 
saloon, a few evenings ago, where was congregated a 
tolerable crowd of loungers, calling for a plate of 
stewed oysters. Boniface replied that he had none 
stewed, but if the gentleman would wait, he would 
soon prepare some. 

“Ono,” answered the individual, “I'll take ’em 
Taw.” 

Accordingly the critters were placed upon a dish 
before him, and after coolly helping himself to about 
half a pound of crackers, and a like abundance of the 
seasoning ingredients, he proceeded to devour the 
oystors with a hearty gusto. Scarcely, however, had 
he commenced his onslaught, when a huge rat came 
bounding along the counter, kicking the vinegar from 
the plate in its passage, into the face of mine host, 
and bespattering the bosom of our hero with the 
same sour commodity. Away leaped the frightened 
little creature off the opposite end of the counter, 
effecting its egress through a back door, and away 
fiew landlord and loafers in hot pursuit, leaving the 
unknown customer alone in the bar-room, to discuss 
the remainder of his crackers and oysters. But after 
a temporary absence, they returned, each one boast- 
ing of the proximity of the fugitive rat, but none 
claiming the honor of having actually harmed it. 

They had hardly seated themselves, before out 
rushed another large specimen of the rat family, from 
the same direction, and off rushed the assembled 
crowd again, determined not to be frustrated this 
time. But again they returned with dejected visages 
from a fruitless chase; when what was the conster- 
nation of Boniface to discover that his customer was 
among the missing! He had eloped—absquatulated 
—tetotally vamosed—leaving the chop-fallen land- 
lord minus his levy’s worth of oysters, and fifteen 
dollars in hard money taken from the till. 

Imagine the ingenuity of the trick, reader—his 
chum outside had been letting rats in at the window. 


+ 


A “POKER” REMINISCENCE. 

What steamboat man or traveller of that day does 
not remember Charley Russell—a steamboat clerk 
then, a captain afterwards, and a clever fellow al- 
ways? Charley perpetrated a sell, in conjunction 
with a party of boys, regular blades. Charley met 
the celebrated Captain Marryatt, at the Galt House, 
and added immensely to the tourist’s stock, with an- 
ecdotes and high-colored stories of Western life, in- 
cluding steamboat explosions, murders, duels, and 
also “‘ how poker was played.” Charley consented to 
gratify Marryatt's wish to see the game. “ You shall 
see to-night,” said Charley, and forthwith arranged 


his plan. The night came, and the wonder-secking 
Englishman was ushered into the room where the 
“boys” were got up in style for the occasion. Each 
had a pair of pistols and a bowie-knife in his belt, 
and piles of bank notes before him. Marryatt be- 
came alarmed, but pluckily stood his ground. The 
game commenced, the players in high spirits; money 
was lost by the thousands, and drinks and oaths, the 
necessary concomitants of poker, were plentiful. 
Then came the sell. Charley lost vast sums in a bet, 
the charge of foul play was made, and a fight com- 
menced ; bowie-knives flashed in the air, pistols were 
fired, the lights were extinguished, and the terrified 

rushed from the room. The next day he 
saw Charley in the capacity of steamboat clerk. On 
his return to England, Marryatt published an account 
of this scene, and to illustrate the character of West- 
ern people, of whom he took Charlie Russell as a 
specimen, he said, “the next day I saw this young 
man clerking for a living, though he lost $30,000 the 
previous night.” Charley had lost it in Brandon 
money, worth something less than half a cent on a 


THE MINISTER AND BOY. 


Mr. Snibs’s son was engaged in breaking up a piece 
of new land with a team of unruly oxen. Junior 
Snibs becoming vexed at the ill usage he was receiv- 
ing from the plow handle, set up such a vociferation 
of protracted oaths as astonished the Rev. ——, who 
expected to see a bolt launch poor Snibs into eternity. 
Feeling it his duty to chastise uncalled-for wicked- 
ness, he stopped and lectured the infuriated youth 
for some time, warning him of the punishment that 
awaited such blasphemy. 

“‘ Why, sir, I'll bet my head that such cattle—such 
plowing—would make a minister swear.” 

“I think not, my young friend,” said he;.“‘I am a 
minister, and it would not make me swear.” 

“I'll bet my dinner on it,” was the sanguine 
urchin’s reply, “ and take the bet if you dare, sir.” 

“To make a bet would be equally wrong, but I'll 
go one bout and prove to you that your swearing is 
useless.”’ 

The boy consented, at the same time applying his 
whip heartily upon the oxen, while turning them 
into the furrow. The parson took a firm hold of the 


handles and started the team. Rip—tear—slap— 


jerk—went the plow, giving him an occasional rap in 
the side or on the shins. The oxen feeling the smart 
of the castigation, were all but abidable—‘‘ we back 
gee haw, go along Buck and Bright,” exclaimed the 

ing excited. ‘The like of this I 
never did see—gee Buck haw Bright g’lang.” Slap 
came the plow-tail against his side, knocking him 


some ten feet. The boy stopped the team. The 
moralist was on hand, saying, “I never saw the like; 
no man ever did; it beats all,” etc., etc. Thus he 
continued until his bout was accomplished, when he 
triumphantly said to the lad, “there, I’ve gone &@ 
bout without swearing.” 

“ Yes,” replied the boy, “ but you have told a great 
many stories.” 
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FACTS AND FANCIES. 


“ What—do you mean to say I have lied?” 

“ Yes, sir, because a great many have seen this 
same land, and some worse.” 

“ But you must never tell any one they tell lies— 
you should whistle—remember that.” 

After admonishing the youth soundly on swearing, 
he made him promise to be at church the next Sab- 
bath, where he was to preach. 

When Sabbath came, the boy agreeable to promise, 
went, and took a front seat in the gallery. During 
the sermon, the divine observed that “ of all the bird 
creation the bite of the goose was the most severe.” 
A shrill whistle was given by the boy. The divine’s 
attention was drawn to the gallery, where he saw his 
hopeful youth. Again he repeated the same sentence, 
and again the boy gave a shrill whistle, which echoed 
throughout the church. As soon as the services 
ended, the minister attacked him for improper con- 
duct in church, 

“Didn’t you tell me to whistle whenever I heard 
any one tell a lie?” replied the boy. 

“ Did I tell any lie to-day?” 

“ Yes, sir—you said a goose bite was the most se- 
vere of any of the feathered tribe.” 

“ Well, did I lie then?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“How?” 

“ Because, sir, the gander can bite just as severe as 
the goose.”’ 

The parson left for dinner. 


EQUAL TO THE EMERGENCY. 


Not many years ago, two Frenchmen—one wealthy 
and in possession of ready cash, and the other poor 
and penniless—occupied by chance the same room in 
a hotel. In the morning the “ seedy” one arose first, 
took from his pocket a pistol, and holding it to his 
own forehead, and backing against the door, exclaim- 
ed to his horrified companion : 

“Tt is my last desperate resort; I am penniless and 
tired of life; give me five hundred francs, or I will 
instantly blow out my brains, and you will be arrest- 
ed as a murderer!” 

The other lodger found himself the hero of an un- 
Pleasant dominion, but the cogency of his compan- 
fon’s argument struck him “cold.” Hequietly crept 
to his pantaloons, handed over the amount, and 
the other vamoosed, after locking the door the 
outside. 

Hearing of this, another Frenchman, of very sav- 
age aspect, one night tried to room with a tall, raw- 
boned gentleman from Arkansas, who had been 
rather free with his money during the day, and evi- 


dently had plenty more behind, Next morning, 
“Pike” awakening, discovered his room-mate stand- 
ing over him, with a pistol levelled at his own head, 
and evidently quaking with agitation. 

“What the deuce are you standin’ thar for in the 
cold?” said Pike, propping himself on his elbow, and 
coolly surveying the Gaul, 


“Tam desperate!” was the reply. “You give me 
one hundred dollar, or I will blow out my brain!” 

“ Well, then, blow and be darn’d!” replied Pike, 
turning over. 

“Bote you will be arrested for ze murdaire!” per- 
sisted the Gaul, earnestly. 

“Eh, what's that?” said Pike. “O,I see!” and 
suddenly drawing a revolver and a five-pound bowie 
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from under his pillow, he sat upright. “A man may 
as well be hung for a sheep as a lamb,” he coolly re- 
marked; and, at the word, he started fur the Gaul; 
but the latter was too nimble; for the “ hoss-pistol,”” 
innocent of lead, exploded in the air, and with one 
frantic leap our little Frenchman was standing in his 
night-robe at the foot of the staircase—a proof that 
what will suit one latitude, will not answer for 
another. 


A DIRTY OLD SHAWL. 

A lady acquaintance lost a valuable shawl. A short 
time after the shawl had been missed, a little girl, 
evidencing an ancestral poverty, without the “ re- 
spectable” accompaniment, rounded to in presence 
of the owner of the missing shawl, and the stolen 
garment was at once 

“ Little girl,” said the lady, “ where did you obtain 
that shawl?” 

“My father bought it for me,” was the ready reply 
of the girl. 

Said the lady, “I will go with you to your father, 
and ascertain where he purchased that shaw).” 

The little one objected to this proposition. Party 
of the first part was unyielding in the desire to see 
the male parent. Every stratagem peculiar to in- 
ventive genius was vainly resorted to, when the 
youngster, in the desperateness of her case, pulled the 
stolen garment from her shoulders, and throwing it 
at its lawful owner, said: 

“Take your old dirty shawl; it’s not a fashionable 
one, any way!” 


GOING TO THE DEVIL. 


Lin Haines, forecastleman in the Old Smoke-hat- 
on, as Jack calls the Powhatan, U. S. side-wheeler, 
was just the most inveterate wag and mischie- 
vous salt-water sample of harmless deviltry that 
ever hauled out a weather foretopsail-reef ear-ring. 
Many a bout I have seen Lin and the bluff, hard- 
weather old sea-lion who commands both ends of the 
ship and lives aft, have together, Lin invariably 
working a point or so to the wind’ard of Captain 
Foulanchor on every tack. 

Now the captain of the old fire-frigate, though one 
of the bravest, biggest-hearted men afloat, is none of 
your dove-tempered milksops, that wouldn’tsay “ and 
be d——d to ye!” for the pennant ofa lord high ad- 
miral. No, no; not a mite of it. Now and then 
Captain Foul hor goes off into one of his flurries, 
and curses everybody and everything fore and aft in- 
to a perfect hawser-laid, everlasting tangle. 


Lin happened to encounter the captain on the quar- 


ter-deck, right in the midst of one of his close-reefed 
topsails whirlwind, and for once got headed square 
off in this fashion : 

“ Get out of this! Away you go, you bloody devil's 
monkey, and if ever I catch you aft here again, 
unless you're sent aft, I'll keelhaul ye fore and aft 
the ship, Go, youscamp! Slope!” 


“Ay, ay, sir!” Lin responded, took ten steps on a 
double-quick, then brought to all standing, turned to 
the captain, respectfully paid the salute, and very 
seriously inquired: 

“Can I come aft to the wheel, sir, when it’s my 
trick?” 

“I'll wheel ye! you infernal barricouta’”’ roared 
the irate commander, letting drive an iron belaying- 
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pin at the forecastle joker, who dodged the missile 
and scooted for’ard. 

At the fore hatch Lin encountered Ensign Vail and 
Master Denleigh, who a few minutes previously had 
been fairly cursed off the quarter-deck by the cap- 
tain, whom they were discussing somewhat freely, 
and not over discreetly : 

“ What do you think of him now, sir?” Mr. Vail 


inquired of his brother officer, just as Lin came up to 
them. 

“ Think, Mr. Vail? Why sir, he’s the very devil 
himself!” 


“* Beg pardon, sir,” put in Lin just here, addressing 
Mr. Vail. “If you'll be kind enough to speak to the 
bo-son, sir, to ax liberty for me to lay a sheep-shank 
in this ‘ere to’gallant stun-sail down haul that’s 
whing-wanging about here, and a martha-walker in 
that are berth-deck ladder man-rope, and an eye- 
splice in the bight of—” 

“O, go to the devil, and get permission!” snapped 
out the irritated ensign. 

“Ay, ay, sir,” and away went Lin aft again. 
Captain Foulanchor'’s hurricane had blown over, 
and he was reading, just as cool as lemonade, and 
calm as a Central Park lake. 

Lin began over again about “the sheep-shank, 
martha-walker, and bight of—” when the captain 
clapped a stopper on his tongue: 

* Halloa, you sir!—aft here again inside of five 
minutes. What the devildo you mean?” 

“Sent aft, sir.” 

“ Sent aft, sir—by whom—for what?” 

““Why sir, I wanted permission about them ‘ere 
ropes, and Mr. Vail told me to go to the devil for it.” 
“And how came you to learn that I am the devil, 
my man?” 

“ Heard Mr, Denleigh say so only a minute afore, 
sir.” 

“ Get for’ard, you bioody son of a sea-cow, by the 
run; and hark’ee my lad, if ever you come aft here 
again hunting for the devil, you’ll tind thunder.” 


A RESTAURANT INCIDENT. 

A chatty correspondent relates the following inci- 
dent: 

I was sitting at a restaurant table the other morn- 
ing (I haven’t found a housekeeper yet, and so have 
to patronize the men of many checks,) when an epi- 
cure opposite to me ordered buckwheats!’’—that be- 
ing the “short” in restaurant parlance for hot cakes, 
plate and all. They were brought to him, and it was 
perfectly delightful to witness the anticipated pleasure 
visible in his countenance, as he carefully buttered 
the smoking dainties before him. Having arranged 
them to his satisfaction, he cautiously proceeded to 
cut them up, and conveyed a forkful to his mouth. 
He was silent for a moment, while a shade of disap- 
pointment flitted across his face. And then, laying 
down his knife and fork, with a sigh he turned to 
me, and, with the air of one moralizing, said, “‘ Ah, 
sir, I perceive as we outgrow our boyish clothes, we 
also grow out of the habit of getting good buckwheat 
cakes. A buckwheat cake, sir,” continued he, ele- 
vating one on the point of his fork, and holding it 
toward me, “is one of the strongest links in the 
chain that connects our old age with our boyhood, 
aud nothing makes me feel the inroad of time more 
than to get hold of a bad one.”—“ True, sir,” I re- 
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plied. “But can you tell me why one of your favor- 
ites on a hot griddle is like a sinner?” He shook his 


head mournfully. “‘ Because,” said I, leaning over 
to him in a confidential ed it will 
have to be turned, or it’s sure to burn.”—*‘ Yes, yes, 


I see,” he chuckled. Just then a waiter came up, 
and puta check to my appetite—so I left. 


EXPOSING THE COTTON. 

A feminine rebel, a Memphian and a widow, who 
shall go by the name of Mrs. C————, was recently go- 
ing up the river on one of the Cairo packets, when 
she got into an excited discussion with Colonel S——, 
on the subjectof the war. It took place in the ladies’ 
cabin, and soon brought around them a crowd of ea- 
ger listeners. She poured whole broadsides of sar- 
casm into the colonel, who received them with his 
characteristic good humor. The closing scene of the 
discussion is given by my informant as follows: 

“You may overrun the whole South,” said Mrs. 
Cc——-+; “you may burn our towns, lay waste our 
plantations, maim or kill the last man, but then, sir, 
we will arm our boys with squirrel-rifies and shot- 
guns, and put one behind every stump in the land. 
What will you do then?” 

“0,” replied the colonel, “in that case we will be 
compelled to call out and arm enough of your niggers 
to surround all the stumps.” 

“But when you have accomplished all that, we, 
the women of the South, will bare our breasts to the 
Federal bayonets.” 

“You dare not do that, madam.” 

“ Why not, sir?” 

“For the simple reason, madam, it is unlawful. 
Your Confederate Congress has made it criminal for 
you to expose your cotton to the Yankee forces.” 

The lady retired suddenly, while the listeners 
laughed uproariously. 

OUR MODERN LADIES. 

A lecturer discoursing upon the characteristics of 
women, illustrated thus: “Who were the last at 
the cross? Ladies. Who were the first at the sepul- 
chre? Ladies.” On this modern improvement, we 
have heard of but one thing that beats the above. 
It was the finishing touch toa marriage ceremony, 
performed by an exquisite divine up to all modern 
refin: its. When he had thrown the chain of 
Hyme und the happy couple, he concluded by 
saying, “‘I now pronounce you husband and lady.” 
The audience stuffed their handkerchiefs into their 
mouths, and got out of the room as quickly as possi- 
ble, to take breath. 


ONE OF THE JUDGES. 

‘When I was travelling to Massachusetts, some 
twenty years ago, said a traveller, I had a seat with 
the driver, who, on stopping at the post-office, saluted 
an ill-looking fellow on the step with “good morning, 
Judge Saunders, I hope you’re well, sir.” 

On leaving the office, I asked the driver if the man 
he spoke to was really a judge. 

“Certainly, sir,” he replied, “we had a cockfight 
last week, and he was judge.” 


What is the greatest stand ever made for civiliza- 
tion ?—The ink-stand. 
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and the people of Virginia. 


JeFY, sOLILOQuISING.—If I must leave, I had better make some provision for the future, for there is no 
knowing what may happen. 


- 
AFTER READING Lxx’s DisratcH.—Go beat back the Yankees, for I'll never leave Richmond 


A FEW INCIDENTS IN THE LIRE OF JEFF DAVIS. ee 

Jurr Davis on THE Stump.—I tell you, my friends, Richmond is the safest place in the confederacy. 4 oe oe 

we | “Se | 
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Ar DANVILLE.—Now, my friends, let me once more fire the Southern heart. 
Richmond to get Grant just where he wants h 


| 
a Davis on HIS WAY TO THE CARs.—In the name of Virginia, don’t let those cars start till I'm on board. 
‘ 
dd 
Lee is safe 
| 
Davis AND Heapquarrers—What shall Ido now? I have it. I’ll issue a proclamation, and 


